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CHAPTER XXVII. 


Tue figure descended the great stairs, 
steadily, steadily; always verging, like a 
weight in deep water, to the black gulfat the 
bottom. 

Mr. Gradgrind, apprised of his wife’s de- 
cease, made an expedition from London, and 
buried her in a business-like manner. He 
then returned with promptitude to the 
national cinder-heap, and resumed his sifting 
for the odds and ends he wanted, and his 
throwing of the dust about into the eyes of 
other people who wanted other odds and ends 
—in fact, resumed his parliamentary duties. 

In the meantime, Mrs. Sparsit kept un- 
winking watch and ward. Separated from her 
staircase, all the week, by the length of iron 
road dividing Coketown fromthe country house, 
she yet maintained her cat-like observation 
of Louisa, through her husband, through her 
brother, through James Harthouse, through 
the outsides of letters and packets, through 
everything animate and inanimate that at 
any time went near the stairs. “ Your foot 
on the last step, my lady,” said Mrs. Sparsit, 
apostrophising the descending figure, with the 
aid of her threatening mitten, “ and all your 
art shall never blind me.” 

Art or nature though, the original stock 
of Louisa’s character or the graft of cireum- 
stances upon it,—her curious reserve did 
baffle, while it stimulated, one as sagacious as 
Mrs. Sparsit. There were times when Mr. 
James Harthouse was not sure of her. There 
were times when he could not read the face 
he had studied so long ; and when this lonely 
girl was a greater mystery to him, than any 
woman of the world with a ring of satellites 
to help her, 

So the time went on ; until it happened that 
Mr. Bounderby was called away from home 
by business which required his presence 
elsewhere, for three or four days. It 
was on a Friday that he intimated this to 
Mrs. Sparsit at the Bank, adding: “ But 
you'll go down to-morrow, ma’an, all the 
same. You'll go down just as if I was there. 
It will make no difference to you.” 

“Pray, sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit, re- 


proachfully, “let me beg you not to say that. 
Your absence will make a vast difference to 
me, sir, as I think you very well know.” 

“ Well, ma’am, then you must get on in my 
absence as well as you can,” said Bounderby, 
not displeased. 

“Mr. Bounderby,” retorted Mrs. Sparsit, 
“your will is to me a law, sir ; otherwise, it 
might be my inclination to dispute your kind 
commands, not feeling sure that it will be quite 
so agreeable to Miss Gradgrind to receive 
me, as it ever is to your own munificent hos- 
pitality. But you shall say no more, sir, I 
will go, upon your invitation.” 

“Why, when I invite you to my house, 
ma’am,” said Bounderby, opening his eyes, “I 
should hope you want no other invitation.” 

“No indeed, sir,” returned Mrs. Sparsit, 
“TI should hope not. Say no more, sir. I 
would, sir, I could see you gay again ! ” 

“What do you mean, ma'am ?” blustered 
Bounderby. 

“Sir,” rejoined Mrs. Sparsit, “there was 
wont to be an elasticity in you which I sadly 
miss. Be buoyant, sir!” 

Mr. Bounderby, under the influence of this 
difficult adjuration, backed up by her com- 
passionate eye, could only scratch his head 
in a feeble and ridiculous manner, and after- 
wards assert himself at a distance, by being 
heard to bully the small-fry of business all 
the morning. 

“ Bitzer,” said Mrs. Sparsit that afternoon, 
when her patron was gone on his journey, 
and the Bank was closing, “present my com- 
pliments to young Mr. ‘lhomas, and ask him 
if he would step up and partake of a 
lamb chop and walnut ketchup, with a glass 
of India ale?” Young Mr. Thomas being 
usually ready for anything in that way, re- 
turned a gracious answer, and followed on its 
heels. “Mr. Thomas,” said Mrs. Sparsit, 
“these plain viands being on table, I though 
you might be tempted.” “'Thankee, Mrs, 
Sparsit,” said the whelp. And gloomily 
fell to. 

“How is Mr. Harthouse, Mr. Tom?” 
asked Mrs, Sparsit, 

“Oh he is all right,” said Tom. 

“Where may he be at present?” Mrs. 
Sparsit asked in a light conversational man- 
ner, after mentally devoting the whelp to the 
Furies for being so uncommunicative. 
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“ He is shooting in Yorkshire,” said Tom. 
“Sent Loo a basket half as big as a church, 
yesterday.” 

“The kind of gentleman now,” said Mrs. 
Sparsit, sweetly, “whom one might wager to 
be a good shot!” 

“ Crack,” said Tom. 

He had long been a down-looking young 
fellow, but this characteristic had so increased 
of late that he never raised his eyes to any 
face for three seconds together. Mrs. Sparsit 
consequently had ample means of watching 
his looks, if she were so inclined. 

“Mr. Harthouse is a great favourite of| 
mine,” said Mrs. Sparsit, “as indeed he is of 
most people. May we expect to see him 
again shortly, Mr. Tom ?” 

“ Why, J expect to see him to-morrow,” 
returned the whelp. 

“Good news!” cried Mrs. Sparsit, blandly. 

“T have got an appointment with him to 
meet him in the evening at the station here,” 
said Tom, “and I am going to dine with him 
afterwards, I believe. He is not coming 
down to Nickits’s for a week or so, being due 
somewhere else. At least, he says so; but I 
shouldn’t wonder if he was to stop here over 
Sunday, and stray that way.” 

“Which reminds me!” said Mrs. Sparsit. 
“Would you remember a message to your 
peer: Mr. Tom, if I was to charge you with 
one ?” 

“Well! Ill try,” returned the reluctant 
whelp, “if it isn’t a long un.” 

“It is merely my respectful compliments,” 
said Mrs. Sparsit, “and I fear I may not | 
trouble her with my society this week ; being 
still a little nervous, and better perhaps by 
my poor self.” 

“Oh! If that’s all,” observed Tom, “it 
wouldn’t matter much, even if I was to forget 
it, for Loo’s not likely to think of you unless 
she sees you.” 

Having paid for his entertainment with 
this agreeable compliment, he relapsed into a | 
hangdog silence until there was no more 
India ale left, when he said, “Well, Mrs. 
Sparsit, I must be off!” and went off. 

Next day, Saturday, Mrs. Sparsit sat at 
her window all day long: looking at the 
customers coming in and out, watching the 
postmen, keeping an eye on the general 
traffic of the street, revolving many things in 
her mind, but, above all, keeping her atten- 
tion on her staircase. The evening come, 
she put on her bonnet and shawl, and went 
quietly out : having her reasons for hovering 
in a furtive way about the station by which 
_ & passenger would arrive from Yorkshire, 
and for preferring to peep into it round 
pillars and corners, and out of ladies’ wait- 
ing-room windows, to appearing in its pre- 
cincts openly. 

Tom was in attendance, and loitered about 
until the expected traincamein. It brought 
no Mr, Harthouse. Tom waited until the| 
crowd had dispersed, and the bustle was'! 
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over ;and then referred to a posted list of 
trains, and took counsel with porters. That 
done, he strolled away idly, stopping in the 
street and looking up it and down it, and 
lifting his hat off and putting it on again, 
and yawning, and stretching himself, and 
exhibiting all the symptoms of mortal weari- 
ness to be expected in one who had still to 
wait until the next train should come in, an 
hour and forty minutes hence. 

“This is a device to keep him out of the 
way,” said Mrs. Sparsit, starting from the 
dull office window whence she had watched 
him last. “Harthouse is with his sister 
now !” 

It was the conception of an inspired mo- 
ment, and she shot off with her utmost swift- 
ness to work it out. The station for the 
country house was at the opposite end of the 
town, the time was short, the road not easy ; 
but she was so quick in pouncing on a dis- 
engaged coach, so quick in darting out of it, 


producing her money, seizing her ticket, and ~ 


diving into the tram, that she was borne 
along the arches spanning the land of coal- 
pits past and present, as if she had been 
caught up in a cloud and whirled away. 

All the journey, immovable in the air 
though never left behind ; plain to the dark 
eyes of her mind, as the electric wires which 
ruled a colossal strip of music-paper out of 
the evening sky, were plain to the dark eyes 
of her body ; Mrs. Sparsit saw her staircase, 
with the figure coming down. Very near 
the bottom now. Upon the brink of the 
abyss. 

An overcast September evening, just at 
nightfall, saw beneath its drooping eyelid 
Mrs. Sparsit glide out of her carriage, pass 
down the wooden steps of the little station 
into a stony road, cross it into a green lane, 
and become hidden in a summer-growth of 
leaves and branches. One or two late birds 
sleepily chirping in their nests, and a bat 
heavily crossing and recrossing her, and the 
reek of her own tread in the thick dust 
that felt like velvet, were all Mrs. Sparsit 
heard or saw until she very softly closed a 

ate. 

, She went up to the house, keeping within 
the shrubbery, and went round it, peeping 
between the leaves at the lower windows. 
Most of them were open, as they usually 
were in such warm weather, but there were 
no lights yet, and all was silent. She tried 
the garden with no better effect. She thought 
of the wood, and stole towards it, heedless 
of long grass and briers: of worms, snails, 
and slugs, and all the creeping things that be. 
With her dark eyes and her hook nose 
warily in advance of her, Mrs. Sparsit 
softly erushed her way through the thick 
undergrowth, so intent upon her object that 
she probably would have done no less, if the 
wood had been a wood of adders. 

Hark ! 

The smaller birds might have tumbled out 
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of their nests, fascinated by the glittering of 
Mrs. Sparsit’s. eyes in the gloom, as shestopped 
and listened. 

Low voices close at hand. His voice,.and 
hers. The appointment was a device to keep 
the brother away! There they were yonder, 
by the felled tree. 

Bending low among the dewy grass, Mrs, 
Sparsit advanced closer to them, She drew 
herself up, and stood behind a tree, like Rob- 
inson Crusoe in his ambuscade against the 
savages ; so near to them that at a spring, 
and that no great one, she could have 
touched them both. He was there secretly, 
and had not shown himself at the house. 
He had come on horseback, and must have 
rome through the neighbouring fields ; for 

is horse was tied to the meadow side of the 
fence, within afew paces. ; 

“My dearest love,” said he, “what could I 
do? Knowing you were alone, was it pos- 
: sible that I could stay away ?” 

“You may hang your head, to make your- | 
self the more attractive; J don’t know what 
they see in you when you holdit up,” thought 
Mrs. Sparsit; “but you little think, my 
dearest love, whose eyes are on you!” 

That she hung her head, was certain. She 
urged him to go away, she commanded him 
to go away; but she neither turned her face 
to him, nor raised it. Yet it was remarkable 
that she sat as still, as ever the amiable woman 
in ambuscade had seen her sit, at any period 
in her life. Her hands rested in one another, 
like the hands of a statue; and even her! 
manner of speaking was not hurried. 

“My dear child,” said Harthouse; Mrs. 
Sparsit saw with delight that his arm em- 
braced her; “will you not bear with my 
society for a little while?” 

“ Not here.” 

“ Where, Louisa ?” 

“ Not here.” 

“ But we have so little time to make so much | 
of, and I have come so far, and am altogether 
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insensible to all other women, and to have 
fallen prostrate at last under the foot of the 
most beautiful, and the most engaging, and the 
most imperious. My dearest Louisa, I cannot 
go myself, or let. you go, in this hard abuse of 
your power.” 

Mrs. Sparsit saw him detain her with his 
encircling arm, and heard him then and there, 
within her (Mrs, Sparsit’s) greedy hearing, 
tell her how he loved her, and how she was 
the stake for which he ardently desired to 
play away all that he had in life. The objects 
hehad lately pursued,turned worthless beside 
her ; such success as was almost in his grasp, 
he flung away from him like the dirt it was, 
compared with her. Its pursuit, neverthe- 
less, if it kept him near her, or its renuncia- 
tion if it took him from her, or flight if she 
shared it, or secresy if she commanded it, or 
any fate,or every fate, all was alike to him, so 
that she was true to him,—the man who had 
seen how cast away she was, whom she had 
inspired at their first meeting with an admira- 
tion and interest: of which he had thought 
himself incapable, whom she had received into 
her confidence, who was devoted to her and 
adored her. All this,and more, in his hurry, 
and in hers, in the whirl of her own gratified 
malice, in the dread of being discovered, in the 
rapidly increasing noise of heavy rain among 
the leaves, and a thunder-storm rolling up— 
Mrs. Sparsit received into her mind; setoff with 
such an unavoidable halo of confusion and 
indistinctness, that when at length he climbed 
the fence and led his horse away, she was not 
sure where they were to meet, or when, except 
that they had said it was to be that night. 

But one of them yet remained in the dark- 
ness before her ; and while she tracked that 
one, she must be right. “Oh, my dearest 
love,” thought Mrs. Sparsit, “ you little think 
how well attended you are.” 

Mrs. Sparsit saw her out of the wood, and 
saw her enter the house. What to do next? 
It rained now, in a sheet of water. Mrs, 


so devoted, and distracted, There never was|Sparsit’s white stockings were of many 
a slave at once so devoted and ill-used by | colors, green predominating ; prickly things 
his mistress. To look for your sunny welcome | were in her shoes ; caterpillars slung them- 
that has warmed me into life, and to be! selves,in hammocks of their own making, 
received in your frozen manner, is heart-| from various parts of her dress; rills ran 
rending.” | from her bonnet, and her Roman nose. In 





“Am I to say again, that I must be left to 
myself here ?” 

“But we must meet, my dear Louisa. Where | 
shall we meet ?” 

They both started. 
guiltily, too; for she thought there was another 
listener among the trees. It was only rain, | 
beginning to fall fast, in heavy drops. 


The listener started | 


such condition Mrs. Sparsit stood hidden in 
the density of the shrubbery, considering 
what next ? 

Lo, Louisa coming out of the house! 
Hastily cloaked,.and muffled, and stealing 
away. Sheelopes! She falls from the low- 
ermost stair, and is swallowed up in the gulf! 

Indifferent to the rain, and moving with a 


“Shall I ride up to the house a few minutes quick determined step, she struck into a side- 
hence, innocently supposing that its master) path parallel with the ride. Mrs. Sparsit 
is at-home and will be charmed to receive | followed in the shadow of the trees, at but a 
me.” short distance ; for, it was not easy to keep a 

“No!” figure in view going quickly through the um- 

“ Your cruel commands are implicitly to be | brageous darkness. : 
obeyed ; though Iam the most unfortunate! When she stopped to close the side-gate 
fellow in the world, I believe, to have been without noise, Mrs. Sparsit stopped. When 
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she went on, Mrs. Sparsit went on. She went 
by the way Mrs. Sparsit had come, emerged 
from the green lane, crossed the stony road, 
and ascended the wooden steps to the rail- 
road. A train for Coketown would come 
through presently, Mrs, Sparsit knew ; so, she 
understood Coketown to be her first place of 
destination. 

In Mrs. Sparsit’s limp and streaming state, 
no extensive precautions were necessary to 
change her usual appearance ; but, she stopped 
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with a bonnet like an over-ripe fig; with all 
her clothes spoiled ; with damp impressions 
of every button, string, and hook-and-eye she 
wore, printed off upon her highly-connected 
back ; with a stagnant verdure on her general 
exterior, such as accumulates on an old park 
fence in a mouldy lane ; Mrs. Sparsit had no 
resource but to burst into tears of bitterness 
and say, “I bave lost her!” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


under the lee of the station wall, tumbled her! Tue national dustmen, after entertaining 
shawl into a new shape, and put it on over|one another with a great many noisy little 
her bonnet. So disguised, she had no fear of | fights among themselves, had dispersed for 
being recognised when she followed up the | the present, and Mr. Gradgrind was at home 
railroad steps, and paid her money in the | for the vacation. 
small office. Louisa sat waiting in acorner.| He sat writing in the room with the deadly- 
Mrs. Sparsit sat waiting in another corner, | statistical clock, proving something no doubt 
Both listened to the thunder, which was loud, | —probably, in the main, that the Good Sama- 
and to the rain, as it washed off the roof, and | ritan was a Bad Economist. The noise of the 
pattered on the parapets of the arches. Twojrain did not disturb him much ; but it at- 
or three lamps were rained and blown out ;' tracted his attention sufficiently to make him 
so, both saw the lightning to advantage as it | raise his head sometimes, as if he were rather 
quivered and zig-zaged on the iron tracks, |remonstrating with the elements. When it 
The seizure of the station with a fit of|thundered very loudly, he glanced towards 
trembling, gradually deepening to a complaint | Coketown, having it in his mind that some of 
of the heart, announced the train. Fire and | the tall chimneys might be struck by lightning. 
steam, and smoke, and red light; a hiss, a} The thunder was rolling into distance, 
crash, a bell, and a shriek; Louisa put into | and the rain was pouring down like a deluge, 
one carriage, Mrs. Sparsit put into another ;| when the door of his room opened. He looked 
the little station a desert speck in the thun- | round the lamp upon his table, and saw with 





der-storm. 
Though her teeth chattered in her head 


from wet and cold, Mrs. Sparsit exulted 


amazement, his eldest daughter. 
“ Louisa !” 
“Father, I want to speak to you.” 


hugely. The figure had plunged down the 
precipice, and she felt herself, as it were, at- | look ! 
tending on the body. Could she, who had | grind, wondering more and more, “have you 
been so active in the getting up of the funeral | come here exposed to this storm ?” 


“What is the matter? How strange you 
And good Heaven,” said Mr. Grad- 


triumph, do less than exult? “She will bs She put her hands to her dress, as if she 
at Coketown long before him,” thought Mrs.} hardly knew. “Yes.” Then she uncovered 
Sparsit, “though his horse is never so good. | her head, and letting her cloak and hood fall 
Where will she wait for him? And where! where they might, stood looking at him: so 





will they go together? Patience. We shall 
see.” 

The tremendous rain occasioned infinite 
confusion, when the train stopped at its des- 
tination. Gutters and pipes had burst, drains 
had overflowed, and streets were under water. 


In the first instant of alighting, Mrs. Sparsit | 


colorless, so dishevelled, so defiant and 
despairing, that he was afraid of her. 

“What is it? I conjure you, Louisa, tell 
me what is the matter.” 

She dropped into a chair before him, and 
put her cold hand on his arm. 

“Father, you have trained me from my 


turned her distracted eyes towards the wait-| cradle.” 


ing coaches, which were in great request. 
“She will get into one,” she considered, “and 
will be away before I can follow in another. 
At all risks of being run over, I must see the 
number, and hear the order given to the 
coachman.” 

But, Mrs. Sparsit was wrong in her calcula- 


“Yes, Louisa.” 

“T curse the hour in which I was born to 
such a destiny.” 

He looked at her in doubt dnd dread, 
vacantly repeating, “Curse the hour? Curse 
the hour?” 

“How could you give me life, and take 


tion. Louisa got into no coach, and was|from me all the inappreciable things that 
already gone. ‘The black eyes kept upon the | raise it from the state of conscious death ? 
railroad-carriage in which she had travelled,| Where are the graces of my soul? Where 
settled upon it a moment too late. The door! are the sentiments of my heart? What have 
not being opened after several minutes, Mrs. | you done, O father what have you done, with 
Sparsit passed it and repassed it, saw nothing, ' the garden that should have bloomed once, in 
looked in, and found it empty. Wet through | this great wilderness here!” 

and through ; with her feet squelching and} She struck herself with both her hands 
squashing in her shoes whenever she moved ;| upon her bosom. 

with arash of rain upon her classical visage ;! “If it had ever been here, its ashes alone 
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would save me from the void in which my 
whole life sinks, I did not mean to say this ; 
but father, you remember the last time we 
| conversed in this room ?” 
| He had been so wholly unprepared for 
| what he heard now, that it was with 
| difficulty he answered, “ Yes, Louisa.” 
| What has risen to my lips now, would 
have risen to my lips then, if you had given 
| mea moment’s help. I don’t reproach you, 
father. What you have never nurtured in 
me, you have never nurtured in yourself; 
but O! if you had only done so long ago, or 
if you had only neglected me, what a much 
| better and much happier creature I should 
| have been this day !” 
On hearing this, after all his care, he bowed 
| his head upon his hand and groaned aloud. 

“ Father, if you had known, when we were 
last together here, what even I feared while I 
strove against it—as it has been my task from 
infancy to strive against every natural prompt- 
| ing that has arisen in my heart; if you had 
known that there lingered in my breast, 
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angel into a demon. What I have learned 
has left me doubting, misbelieving, despising, 
regretting, what I have not learned ; and 
my dismal resource has been to think that 
life would soon go by, and that nothing in it 
could be worth the pain and trouble of a 
contest,” 

: : And you so young, Louisa!” he said with 
pity. 

“ And I so young. In this condition, father 
—for I show you now, without fear or favor, 
the ordinary deadened state of my mind as I 
know it—you proposed my husband to me. I 
took him. I never made a pretence to him 

‘or you that I loved him. I knew, and, father, 
you knew, and he knew, that I never did. I 
was not wholly indifferent, for [had a hope of 
being pleasant and useful to Tom. I made 
that wild escape into something visionary, 
and have gradually found out ae wild it 
was. But Tom had been the subject of all 
the little imaginative tenderness of my life ; 
perhaps he became so because [ knew so 
well how to pity him. It matters little now, 


sensibilities, affections, weaknesses capable of | except as it may dispose you to think more 


| being cherished into strength, defying all the 
calculations ever made by man, and no more 
known to his arithmetic than his Creator is, 
—would you have given me to,the husband 
whom T am now sure that I hate?” 

He said, “No. No,my poor child.” 

“ Would you have doomed me, at any time, 
to the frost and blight that have hardened 
and spoiled me? Would you have robbed 
me——for no one’s enrichment—only for the 
greater desolation of this world—of theimma- 
terial part of my life, the spring and sum- 
| mer of my belief, my refuge from what is 

sordid and bad in the real things around me, 
| my school in which I should have learned to 
| be more humble and more trusting with 

them, and to hope in my little sphere to make 
them better ?” 

“Ono, no. No, Louisa.” 

“Yet father, if I had been stone blind; ifI 
had groped my way by my sense of touch, 
and ty been free, while I knew the shapes 
and surfaces of things, to exercise my fancy 
somewhat, in regard to them ; I should have 
been a million times wiser, happier, more 
loving, more contented, more innocent and 
| human in all good respects, than I am with 
the eyes I have. Now, hear what I have 
come to say.” 

He moved, to support her with his arm. 
She rising as he did so, they stood close toge- 
ther: she with a hand upon his shoulder, 
looking fixedly in his face. 

“ With a hunger and thirst upon me, father, 
which have never been for a moment appeased ; 
with an ardent impulse towards some region 
where rules, and figures, and definitions were 
not quite absolute ; I have grown up, battling 
every inch of my way.” 

“ T never knew you were unhappy, my child.” 

“ Father, I always knew it. In this strife 
Ihave almost repulsed and crushed my better 


leniently of his errors.” 

As her father held her in his arm, she put 
her other hand upon his other shoulder, and 
still looking fixedly in his face, went on. 

“When r was irrevocably married, there rose 
up into rebellion against the tie, the old strife, 
made fiercer by all those causes of disparity 
which arise out of our two individual natures, 
and which no general laws shall ever rule or 
state for me, father, until they shall be able 
to direct the anatomist where to strike his 
knife into the secrets of my soul.” 

“Louisa!” he said, and said imploringly ; 
for he well remembered what had passed 
between them in their former interview. 

“T donot reproach you, father, I make no 
complaint. I am here with another object.” 

— can I do, child? Ask me what you 
will.” 

“Tam coming to it. Father, chance then 
threw into my way a new acquaintance; a 
man such as I had had no experience of; 
used to the world; light, polished, easy ; 
making no pretences ; avowing the low esti- 
mate of everything, that I was half afraid to 
form in secret ; conveying to me almost imme- 
diately, though I don’t know how or by what 
degrees, that he understood me, and read my 
thoughts. I could not find that he was worse 
than I. There seemed to be a near affinity 
between us. I only wondered it should be 
worth his while, who cared for nothing else, 
to care so much for me.” 

“For you, Louisa!” 

Her father might instinctively have 
loosened his hold, but that he felt her 
strength departing from her, and saw a wild 
dilating fire in the eyes steadfastly regarding 
him. 

“T say nothing of his plea for claiming my 
confidence. It matters very little how he 
gained it. Father, he did gain it. What you 
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know of the story of my marriage, he soon 
knew, just as well.” 

Her father’s face was ashy white, and he 
held her in both his arms, 

“T have done no worse, I have not dis- 
graced you. But if you ask me whether I 
have loved him, ordolove him, I tell youplainly 
father, that it may be so. I don’t know!” 

She took her hands suddenly from his 
shoulders and pressed them both upon her side; 
while in her face, not like itself—and in her 
figure, drawn up, resolute to finish by a last 
effort what she had to say—the feelings long 
suppressed broke loose. 

“This night, my husband being away, he 
has been with me, declaring himself my 
lover. This minute he expects me, for I could 
release myself of his presence by no other 
means. I do not know that I am sorry, I do 
not know that I am ashamed, I do not know 
that Iam degraded in my own esteem. All 
that I know is, your philosophy and your 
teaching wili not save me. Now, father, you 
have brought me to this. Save me by some 
other means !” 

He tightened his hold in time to prevent 
her sinking on the floor, but she cried out 
in a terrible voice, “I shall die if you hold 
me! Let me fall upon the ground!” And 
he laid her down there, and saw the pride 
of his heart and the triumph of his system, 
lying, an insensible heap, at his feet. 


SEA VIEWS. 


Tse lodgings provided in the Regent’s 
Park for the small people of the sea, first 
called the Aquavivarium, now the Marine 
Aquarium—for a new thing there was a new 
name wanted, and the first name is not always 
the best—have given satisfaction to their 
tenants. The Aquarium is now an established 
institution, and Mr. Gosse, the naturalist, 
who was most active in its establishment, and 
by whom it was mainly stocked, has just pub- 
lished a little book descriptive of his lodger- 
hunting in the Bay of Weymouth, and of the 
characters of the lodgers usually to be met 
with in apartments furnished like those of the 
fishes in the Zoological Gardens. 

Every man, woman, or child, may establish 
a private aquarium upon any scale that may 
be found convenient. An aquarium may be 
made in a doctor’s bottle or a pudding- 
basin. The first thing requisite is a com- 
prehension of the principle on which such 
a little institution is founded. 

The main idea hangs ‘upon the fact that, 
by a wise ordinance of nature, the vegetable 
and animal worlds are made to play into each 
other’s hands. Animals want plenty of oxy- 
gen, and plants want plenty of carbon. Ani- 
mals take oxygen, and carbonize it, making 
carbonic acid; plants take the carbonic acid, 
and de-carbonize it, making oxygen. This, 
plants are doing all day long, under the influ- 
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ence of light. Growing plants, under water, 
when the light shines upon them, are to be 
seen hung with minute pearls—tiny bubbles 
that detach themselves, and make fairy 
balloon-ascents towards the surface. These 
are bubbles of pure oxygen; we see here 
with our eyes what goes on unseen every 
summer in our fields and forests. As fast, 
indeed, as oxygen is spoiled by animals it is 
restored by plants. This maintains a right 
balance of life on land. This maintains nearly 
a right balance under water. .The sea is full 
of creatures that require, as well as the land 
animals, to breathe air containing oxygen 
enough for the support of life. There must 
be in the water, air sufficient in quantity and 
also in quality, otherwise the swimmers and 
creepers of the river and the ocean swim and 
creep no more—they must all die, and make 
the ocean putrid. 

Therefore, partly, it is that the sea includes 
not only a realm of its own animals, but also 
a realm of its own plants. The plants, besides 
furnishing nutritious pasturage, carry on a 
wholesome chemical process under the sur- 
face of the water, for the manufacture of a 
main ingredient in the breath of life. The 
fishes, however, are not left to depend wholly 
upon this means of support. The billows of 
the great ocean beat the air, and catching it 
in the form of foam-bubbles, force it down to 
considerable depths, and cause it, both in its 
descent and in its rising again to the surface, 
to come into contact with the water that re- 
quires its purifying influence. The sea beats 
on the beaches, and dashes itself into a thick 
froth against rocks ; that is to say, beats air 
into itself on an extensive scale, and carries 
the precious bubbles so obtained even to con- 
siderable depths. Its movement causes, also, 
a constant change of surface water, to say 
nothing of the influence of currents. 

There are two actions, then, to be imitated 
in a marine vivarium. In the first place, the 
sea-water is to be furnished with healthy 
vegetating marine plants, in the proportion 
necessary to maintain, by their respiration, a 
balance of life with the animals which it is 
proposed to keep. This balance is not very 
difficult to get, and may suffice of itself in 
some cases; but for the further aeration of 
the water, if it be required, nothing is easier 
than to provide a substitute for the mechanical 
process used in nature. It is only necessary 
to take every morning a portion of water out 
of the a and allow it to drip back from 
some little height into the vessel. The water 
thus exposed to contact with air drop by 
drop, and further entangling and carrying 
down air in small bubbles with it, will be 
maintained by these means in a state of per- 
fect purity ; in fact, there is no reason why 
the same supply of sea-water should not last 
for a twelvemonth or even longer. 

Of course, during all this time, loss by evapor- 
ation has tobe supplied ; but, as the evaporation 
is of pure water only, all the salts remaining 
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and becoming concentrated, it is only neces-!who are constituted with a taste for lying 


sary to prevent that concentration by pouring 
in again, as pure water, whatever is poured 
out as watery vapour. When the tank, pan, 
or bottle, is first filled with water from the 
sea, and stocked with animals, let the sea- 
level on the side of the vessel be marked and 
afterwards maintained by pouring in, when 
necessary, distilled water, or river water— 
which will generally do as well. Of course, 
the use of a little hygrometer, to keep the 
density always at about the density of the 
Atlantic—one thousand and twenty-seven— 
would ensure greater accuracy and a more 
complete success, 

So constant is the pleasure furnished even 
by a small amateur aquarium, that we think 
we may as well give all the information 
necessary to enable any of our readers to 
establish one. When we have done that, we 
wil] touch briefly on one or two of the 
charming sights that may be seen by the 
possessor of a saucerful of stars, sea-worms, 
periwinkles, prawns, and little fishes. 

The first consideration, when one sets prac- 
tically to work, is, shall the aquarium be 
small or large, and how much shall be spent 
upon it? An old quinine bottle—a wide- 
mouthed glass bottle, able to contain a few 
ounces of water—a thing like a small glass 
blacking-bottle—may be had for a few pence 
of almost any chemist, and will hold several 
sprays of growing sea-weed and two or three 
animals most worthy to be diligently watched ; 
or a common tumbler, a white finger-glass, a 
shallow pan of any kind, may be put to the like 
excellent use. Over whatever vesselisemployed 
a plate of glass should be laid, to retard eva- 
poration and to keep out dust and dirt ; this 
plate being occasionally lifted to renew the 
air below it, and not fitting on the vessel with 
a very suffocating closeness. 

The orthodox aqr*’mm is a tank or cistern, 
with glass sides and a slate bottom, perhaps 
also with two or three sides of slate, and 
made of any convenient size or shape, to fit, 
perhaps, into a window-seat, or into some 
nook in a hall or greenhouse. It should be 
placed where the sun’s light penetrates it 
freely ; but, by help of a muslin shade, or some 
other defence, it should be protected, if neces- 
sary, from the sun’s excessive heat. Light is 
the great vivifying influence; were too much 
heat, however, tostrike withit upon alittletank 
of sea water, the temperature ofthe mimicocean 
would be raised unduly, and most of the 
living creatures in it would be killed. The 
sides of the aquarium should be set together 
in a stout framework of zinc, and joined with 
Scott’s cement. However joined, care should 
be taken that it is well soaked and seasoned 
before any avimals are introduced into it ; for 
it is marvellous how small a chemical infusion 
in the water is enough to kill an entire stock 
of animals. Artificial rockwork has to be 
made in the tank, not only for ornament, but 
to provide dens and holes for those creatures 


snug. This rockwork may be fixed upon 
a layer of Roman or Portland cement, which 
hardens under water ; but all free lime must 
be soaked out, after the building of the pre- 
mises is finished. The rockwork must lie 
under water, and the water must be fre- 
quently renewed, for at least a month before 
the sea water is poured in, and the sea plants 
and animals are introduced. 

The absolute necessity of having the sea- 
water free from alloy has also to be borne in 
mind when it is first collected. The captain 
of a Thames steamer plying into open sea, 
will for a trifle fill the vessel entrusted to 
him for that purpose by any Londoner ; but 
however the sea-water is got, it must be 
dipped up into a vessel or vessels that com- 
municate no taint. Perfectly clean stone jars 
should be used, or a cask perfectly new ; oak 
casks give out tannin, dak ought to be filled 
with fresh water every day, for weeks before 
such use is made of them ; but casks of fir- 
wood are less likely to do mischief; and 
clean stone jars are safest of all. The bungs 
or corks employed ought to be new. “TI 
knew,” says Mr. Gosse, whose book on “ The 
Aquarium” is our authority for nearly all 
that is said in this paper; “I knew an 
instance in which a consignment of animals 
was lost, from no traceable cause, except that 
the water-cask, which was quite new, had 
been stopped with a bung, which had been 
previously used in a jar of some chemical 
solution ; yet the bung had been, as was sup- 
posed, thoroughly soaked and cleansed.” 

The receptacle duly prepared, rockwork 
and mimic sands laid down, and a small 
ocean of pure sea-water poured in, the sea is 
ready to be stocked with plants and 
animals, Sea-weeds that have a habit of 
dying off into slime and filth, or that do not 
endure captivity, are to be avoided. The red 
and green weeds are found to be those best 
suited for the purposes of an aquarium. They 
must be gathered carefully with a chisel and 
hammer while growing under water, and 
carried away with the fragments of rock to 
which they are found attached. All pieces of 
rock should be carefully cleaned before they 
are introduced with attached sea-weeds, into 
the aquarium ; otherwise, there are things 
on their surface that will die and spoil the 
water. Living sea-weeds may be sent from 
the sea-side carefully packed in tin boxes 
between wet refuse weed. <Actinise, molluscs, 
some crustacea, and other animals, may be 
sent in the same way; others in water, with 
of course due and tolerably obvious precau- 
tions. If sent far inland, they should always 
go by a fast train, and be met at the last 
station, or directed to be forwarded to 
their destination instantly by special mes- 
senger. They cannot be too soon let loose in 
a fresh pan of sea-water at their future home, 
However and wherever the change from the 
great sea to the little sea may be made, some 
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animals will survive it and some will not. 
For the first ten days, deaths will happen. 
Dead animals in an aquarium, and dead 
portions of sea-weed, must be sought for and 
removed as fast as they are found, to prevent 
contamination of the water; active sanitary 
supervision is, in fact, essential. A bent 
pewter spoon fastened to a stick will remove 
many things. Living animals never must be 
handled. When they have to be moved, they 
may be caught and lifted in a muslin net, but 
they should not be moved without good 
reason. For example, minute creatures at- 
tached almost imperceptibly to shells and 
stones, may die, and by their putrefaction 
make the water milky. In that case, all the 
water must be drawn out of the tank bya 
siphon, into a pan or pans, to which the 
plants and animals must also be transferred, 
the sediment being left untouched ; then the 
tank must be thoroughly cleaned out, and the 
water afterwards poured back in a long thin 
stream through a bit of sponge in a _ 
funnel. The water will so be purified by 
contact with the air. The plants and animals 
have then to be restored to their position ; 
suspicious bits of rock and shell being held 
back for a few days in vessels by themselves. 
It is to be understood also that the rocks 
and stones will become covered, if all prosper 
in the little sea, with a green down of vege- 
tation. 


the marine animals, and a sign that the 
establishment will thrive. But then—because 
thegreenconfervoid growth which,aftera while 
spreads like a meadow on the glass, and pre- 
vents its being applied to its use as a window 
of observation, is an inconvenient accumula- 
tion that must be got rid of—it is a pasturage 


into which a few common periwinkles may 
be turned. They will mow it all away, leav- 
ing only the slight marks of their tongues 
or scythes (one dves not know which word 
to prefer), easily removable by a clean rag 
tied to the end of a stick. 

The watching of these mowers at 
their work is one of the pretty sights 
that an aquarium supplies to its pos- 
sessor. It may be seen with the naked 
eye, but the proprietor of a marine menagerie, 
however small, will find it worth while to 
assist his observations with a pocket magni- 
fying glass or glasses. Though his shell is 
not very handsome, the periwinkle, with his 
zebra stripes and netted markings, is a fairly 
pretty fellow when he comes out to eat the 
succulent young growths of sea-weed on the 
sides of the aquarium. It is delightful to 
observe the working of the little scythe made 
by his silky tongue, which is beset with rows 
of teeth that are themselves again, every 
tooth, serrated. As the periwinkle eats, his 
fleshy lips open, and his glistening tongue 
makes a rapid stroke, rasping the green scurf 
with its teeth, and, as it works on, leaving 
tiny marks, exactly after the pattern of the 
marks left upon a grass lawn by the mower. 
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Among the contents of the marine menage- 
rie will be included, probably, some of the 
small varieties of crab. There is an interest- 
ing little crab found in clefts, and crannies, 
and under stones, at the verge of low water— 
a Porcelain crab, or Hairy Broadclaw. It 
isacrab with some points that suggest the 
notion of alobster,—fringed swimming plates 
on the last joint of the belly, large foot-jaws, 
and antennz longer than the body. Put this 
little fellow into the aquarium, and he flaps 
his tail, and swims just enough to enable him- 
self to get tothe bottom slantwise, instead of 
going straight down, like a clumsier crab or 
a stone. Presto! he has disappeared, and 
perhaps no more will be seen of fim. He has 
found a stone that he likes, and is clinging to 
its under-side. It is well, therefore, if one 
desires to watch the daily life of a Broadclaw, 
to provide him with a flattish stone or two 
close to the edge of the glass. He does not 
want much space, for he is as flat as if he had 
been trodden upon; even his claws are flat 
and thin. 

Staying at home diligently, this crab takes 
in food brought to his door. His antenne are 
always feeling about for provender, which he 
fishes in with his outer foot-jaws. Each of 
these jaws is like a sickle, composed of five 
joints, beset with parallel bristles. When the 
jaw is straightened, the bristles stand apart 
and let the water flow freely between them ; 
when the joints are bent to a curve, the bristles 
overlap, and form a net or hair spoon, This 
net is the more perfect because each bristle 
itself is feathered with two rows of hair. 
After a haul, the Broadclaw picks what he 
likes to eat, out of his net, and casts again. 
He throws his net out, with the claws ex- 
tended, and the meshes consequently open, so 
that all rejected particles are washed away ; 
then he again makes for himself a spoon where- 
with to pick up victuals. 

The same crab ought to have, in addition 
to his nippers, four pairs of legs ; but only 
three pairs are, at first sight, visible. The 
fourth is a very tiny pair, folded down in a 
groove beneath the edges of the shell. Each 
of these little legs has, at the end, a 
pair of fingers, and a little brush of hairs. 
With the two brushes it scrubs and cleanses 
its whole body, and with the two pairs of 
fingers, each being more properly comparable 
to a finger and a thumb, it picks off any dirt 
that cannot be removed by brushing. 

Perhaps, also, the aquarium may find lodging 
for alittle creature of the cuttle-fish connexion, 
the common Sepiole, a thing no bigger than 
one joint of a thumb, which moves by dis- 
charging jets of water from a funnel, and 
covers the water plants like a sea-moth. 
You cannot tell the colour of the Sepiole, for 
it has more power of change than the chame- 
leon. It is nearly white, with faint brown 
specks ; they become spots, they become rings, 
they become a thick network, and the white 
appears in spots. There is a glance of 
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metallic lustre shining suddenly from under 
the fin; a neighbour flits over its back, the 
creature is alarmed, and blushes brown all 
over. If there be a sand bottom provided in the 
tank, the Sepiole first hovers over it, moth- 
fashion, and determines upon what part it will 
settle. As it settles, a slight hollow is made 
by a blowing of the sand from under it. Then 
the sand is seen to be blown out, backward, 
from beneath the body: issuing from all sides 
in a little cloud. At each blast, the animal 
thrusts itself deeper downwards, and the dis- 
placed sand falls round about its back. This 
clever display of sapper and miner work, it 
contrives to produce by jets of water forced 
through its flexible little funnel, and directed 
at will, forward, backward, or to either side. 
When small stones block its way, and they 
are not to be blown out, the Sepiole thrusts 
little arms under its body, seizes the stones by 
help of sucking dishes, draws them out, and 
throws them forward to a little distance with 
a graceful movement. When its top is level 
with the sand, its eyes being still uncovered, 
the animal is content, and rests. Should any 
intruder go on with the finished work, and 
heap ant over the top of the creature’s 
mantle, or its eyes—either by an undulation of 
the mantle’s edge, or by a prompt use of the 
funnel—the obstruction is instantly cleared 
away. 

There is a fierce cannibal fish, about three 
inches long, that will vary the interest of the 
small drama always going on in the aquarium 
by taking the demon’s part. He has a good 
demoniacal name—the Black Goby—and a 
good demoniacal nature. He lurks under the 
rocks and weeds, whence he will dart out, with 
glaring eyes, to seize even one of his own 
cousins by the tail, and swallow him alive. 
Over such work, his body will assume the 
colour of his deed, and become nearly black. 
At other times, when he rests, it is of a pale 
brown, with drab clouds, and patches of white 
specks. This fish has wonderful eyes of a pale 
blue colour, like turquoises. 

A great many of the usual denizens of 
an aquarium display curious changes of 
colour ; even the little gray mullets, the har- 
diest and most cheerful members of such a 
happy family, change, when greatly alarmed, 
from iron-gray to a pale drab colour with 
three reddish lines. The little mullets, who 
always like to live together, dart about in 
shoals, as lively as young chickens; chace 
each other after bits of bread, or fruit pulp 
meat, or (sweetest of all to their palates) 
prawns or shrimp — ; and always keep up, 
in the quart or gallon or two of sea, a plea- 
sant bustle. 

The Tansy, again, is a common little fish 
that yields amusement, as a little coward and 
big thief. It darts out of corners to steal 
food, even out of the mouth of a fellow fish, 
and runs away into a hiding-place to eat it. 

The Soldier crabs, again, besides being worth 
careful study, enliven the business of an 
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aquarium with a great many obvious inci- 
dents. As becomes soldiers, they fight, and 
have passages of arms with one another ; 
sometimes one soldier-crab will even drag 
another out of the shell in which he 
lives, and take forcible possession of his 
premises. Then, this crab, living in an 
old whelk-shell, often carries about, pick- 
a-back, a fine Sea Anemone, riding upon 
the shell as outside passenger. It is, at 
the same time, almost always associated 
with a beautiful sea-worm, a two-lined 
Nereis, that lives in a retreat of its own 
between the shell and the crab’s body. When 
the Soldier is off guard, and is munching 
his bit of dinner, the head of the Nereis 
will commonly be seen gliding round the 
erab’s right cheek, and passing between 
the upper and lower foot-jaws. Without 
scruple this intrusive lodger will then drag 
some of the food, even out of the mouth of 
the warrior ; and though the crab holds on, 
and makes due effort to retain his property, 
or may perhaps frighten the Nereis from its 
hold by making a terrible and sudden start, 
he never, by any chance, attempts to hurt 
the worm, or displays wrath at the indelicate 
behaviour of his delicate acquaintance. 

Shrimps and Prawns, swimming about in 
the aquarium, are striking objects of a sort 
of visionary beauty. Their lightness, their 
transparency, their graceful, gliding move- 
ments, and the long delicate wands they wave, 
entitle them to be set down as the fairies of 
the water. They also are worth watching. 
It is a pretty thing to see the Prawn enjoying 
a wash after dinner. His front feet are 
like a pair of living bottle-brushes, with 
which he maintains the polish of his coat of 
mail : forcing them into every hollow, cleaning 
them occasionally between his foot-jaws, 
bending his tail conveniently towards them 
even thrusting them far in between his har 
coat, and the tender body that it covers, 

In short, since we have not space to multi- 
ply examples, be it said that it is impossible 
to establish an aquarium that shall contain 
only half a dozen creatures, or but a single 
one, which will not provide matter for daily 
study and delight. The wonders of the sea 
are inexhaustible in any five creatures chosen 
from five millions, and to a very great extent 
they offer a perfectly new field of inquiry. 
It is but quite recently that the principles on 
which an aquarium is founded have been 
properly developed, and carried into practice. 
We can now bring the fishes, element and all, 
into our homes, watch them, and learn to know 
them as familiarly as dogs and cats; or, if we, 
cannot undertake to doso much for ourselves, 
we can go to the Regent’s Park gardens, and 
see it done by the Zoological Society, on a far 
larger scale than would suit private means or 
opportunities, and with commensurate success, 
There we may look at the new world 
that has been lately spread before the eyes of 
men, and begin—as even naturalists have, only 
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within this last year or two, began—to pick 
up an intimacy with the little people of 
the sea. 


THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 
VILLAGE DIPLOMATISTS. 

Tue year eighteen hundred and fifty 
was a terrible year for many of the 
Greek islands. The fine piercing cold of the 
winter climate lasted long beyond the usual 
time ; it entirely destroyed the olives, and 
appears to have sown the first seeds of disease 
among the gra s. All May, and part of 
June, the cold bleak winds tore up trees and 
carried about the tiles of houses in such a 
volatile manner, that it became dangerous to 
walk in the streets. When the hurri- 
canes ceased at last, and the July sun blazed 
out in all its deadly heat, the olive trees, 
instead of presenting their usual dark 
luxuriant foliage and ripening crops, 
looked as if they had been burnt, and were 
naked of both leaves and fruit. They had 
indeed withered away. All the life and sap 
had been burnt out of them, and, except in a 
few sheltered places, the whole agricultural 
wealth of the island of which we speak was 
fit for nothing but fire-wood. 

This misfortune struck utter dismay into the 
hearts of everybody ; till one person, who must 
have been the same sort of genius as Caleb 
Balderstone (who made such an excellent 
business of the Ravenswood fire), suggested 
that the evil which had befallen them might 
perhaps still be turned to a good account. 
Being pressed to explain himself, while 
every other gentleman present tucked his 
legs under him on the sofa, and composed 
himself to listen, this inventive genius pro- 
posed that a deputation of the primates 
should set out for Constantinople, and 
magnify their grievance (bad as it was 
already) until theyshould not only be exemped 
from certain arrears of taxes which had been 
long duefrom the island to the Turkish govern- 
ment, but should obtain a reduction in the 
amount of their taxes generally. Theidea was 
too alluring to be rejected. 

A deputation, therefore, was soon chosen, 
composed of the most hungry and woe- 
begone looking portion of the primates, 
—each of whom, was probably worth five 
or ten thousand pounds at least. Arrived 
at the end of the journey, they bribed 
Somebody Effendi to introduce them to another 
effendi; and, having then bribed the second | 
effendi to put them in the way of bribing a 
third effendi according to the manner in 
which public business has been conducted from ' 
time immemorial in the East, they were at 
length received by an effendi who really had 
some power. Having bribed him also, they 
set forth their troubles, and were graciously 
heard. 

Rejoicing in such a brilliant result they 
returned to their island in excellent spirits ; 
and, knowing the Turks to be persons 
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of good faith whenever a promise could be 
got out of them, they tranquilly awaited the 
good time coming. 

But the Turks have their own way of 
doing business, and though it is not a very 
good one, it is by no means always devoid 
of a certain shrewdness. Admitting the 
Greek story to be true, the island was 
certainly entitled to relief, and should 
have it; but they could not admit any 
story told by Greeks to be true with- 
out strict inquiry; for, judging from the 
past, they had always found that to act 
on Greek statements, was to be deceived, 
It occurred to the Wise Men of the East, 
to whom was entrusted the conduct of the 
affair, therefore, to send a commissioner to 
inquire into the real state of affairs in the 
island, before the amount of relief to be ac- 
corded was definitely resolved upon. At all 
events it would be a nice fat lazy little 
employment for somebody ; and, as Anybody 
Effendi had recently been suffering from an 
indigestion of pipes and pilaff, the best thing 
possible eal be to send him to recruit, 
during a pleasant autumn, in the Aigean. 
Not that Anybody Effendi probably knew 
anything about the business in hand, but 
because he had formerly been the favourite 
coffee-boy of Muffi Vizier, and the old gen- 
tleman did not like to see him ailing. 

Somehow or other, it sometimes seems 
that the ability to fill a place is given with 
the good fortune which obtains it ; so, after 
Anybody Effendi had smoked a sufficient 
number of pipes, he began to inquire what 
was the real amount of the taxes of which 
the Greeks complained? Also, acting upon 
a hint received from his patron Muffi Vizier 
(himself the grandson, of a Greek sailor), 
he politely requested to know what the 
Greek communities were spending in edu- 
cational projects, in church-building, in 
gifts to their archbishops, in bringing up 
young men for the liberal professions in 
Europe, and for public purposes gene- 
rally. The Greeks were in ecstasies, for 
they thought the larger the sum set down 
as spent in such virtuous objects, the smaller 
would be the amount of taxes hereafter 
imposed upon them. Besides, no Greek can 
resist the temptation of opportunity, when 
any piece of deception is to be practised, and 
therefore it is not surprising that the ac- 
counts furnished by the village primates 
respecting their local expenses, were quite 


|astounding. With these documents Anybody 


Effendi returned to Constantinople ; and, by 
the very next boat, a fulminating order from 
the Porte was sent down to the local gover- 
nors who were instructed to inquire how the 
Greeks dared to spend such incredible sums 
on their own affairs, while their taxes were 
still unpaid. i 
The village diplomatists were in despair, 
and the genius who had suggested the visit 
to Constantinople, was now bitterly blamed 
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for the result. Another deputation immedi- | 


ately set out for Constantinople, to explain 
that the village diplomatists had been telling 
barefaced untruths to the efiendi who had 
been sent to question them; a natural 
result they added of the effendi not having 
stated the object which he had been sent 
to attain; for, had they known it, they 
assured the Turkish authorities that the 
accounts rendered of their local expenses 
would have appeared as small as they now 
seemed large. In short, they eried out so 
lustily at the result of their own intrigues 
and falsehoods, they bribed and cringed and 
flattered and sued, with such pertinacity, 
that the Porte sent down another of its wise 
men to unravel the tangled business. 

You may be sure the Greeks were ready 
for the new commissioner. They told him a 
tale of poverty and wretchedness in wonder- 
ful contradiction with the plumpness of 
their aspect. Again, however, M Vizier, 
that traitor from their camp, hit upon a 
means of catching them. He desired that 
every inhabitant of the island should be 
made to furnish an account of his live 
stock. Again the village diplomatists were 
at fault. Pigs, and fowls and turkeys, 
horses, mules, and oxen, could not be con- 
cealed ; and, though they showed the utmost 
anxiety to deceive, and did deceive as 
much as they could, yet for once they were 
obliged to tell what was very nearly the 
real state of the case. With thenew account 
in his possession, the new commissioner also 
went upon his way. 

The wise men of the East took council at 
Constantinople, and I have a strong opinion 
that they must have taken also the advice 
of some sharp hand at figures there. They 
valued the live stock of the grumbling island, 
they calculated its probable increase annually, 
and they found that the whole taxation of the 
place did not amount to more than twelve 
per cent upon its revenue, 

The breasts of the wise men were filled with 
wrath, and a mighty letter went forth to 
the local governor. He was commanded 
not only to collect the whole arrears of 
taxes due to the Porte, but to increase 
them considerably in future. He carried 
these orders into effect with such vigour 
and efficacy that the people over whom he 
| ruled have not even yet done wincing 
. whenever his name is mentioned. The mem- 
bers of the several deputations were all 
banished from their homes for various 
periods ; and, when they asked whether such 
were the rights which had been promised to 
them by the Tanzimat, the governor frowned 
in such a terrible manner that they thought 
it prudent to decamp without further parley ; 
and so ended the crooked negotiation of our 
Village diplomatists. 

I wonder whether some other diplomatists 
we know of, really attain results much more 
brilliant ? Whether it is really possible in 
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our days to deceive anybody by diplomacy 
without being found out and punished ? 
Whether anything whatever is to be gained 
by lies, and crookedness, and hocus-pocus, 
secrecy, bribery, and trickery. If not, I 
wonder why they are kept up. Why all 
sorts and conditions of pompous elderly 
gentlemen are allowed to lead the world such 
a singular dance as they do; and lastly, 
whether a little plain common sense, openness, 
fair dealing, and an earnest wish to do right 
in the eyes of God and man would not 
answer infinitely better. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER AND HIS LESSON, 


He would make a fine study for a painter, 
as the type of a Grand Inquisitor. He 
is small, spare, delicate-looking, slightly 
crooked. There is a wonderful power of 
evil about his face. I never saw a man with 
an expression so determined and danger- 
ous; his smile is deadly. He is very 
pale, and his strong raven beard is shaved 
carefully away from his hollow cheeks. His 
black hair is seant and lank ; his forehead 
narrow ; his browsaredark, heavy, and terrible. 
They project in a singular manner over eyes 
whose meaning has something wonderfully 
secret and sinister. His nose is high and 
hooked, his mouth wide, his chin pointed ; 
he makes contortions as he walks, and his 
step is silent and stealthy, like thatof a cat. 
His small, white, womanly hands, are always 
cold and clammy. It is not good to shake 
them. He is a scholar, and there are 
few Greek books, ancient or modern, with 
which he is not familiar—from Hellani- 
cos the Lesbian, who wrote earlier than 
Herodotus, down. to the feminine prattle of 
Anna Comnena, and the silliest of the Byzan- 
tine historians. He knows them all, as well 
as the last fiery pamphlet of Soutzo, or the 
last frantic leaders in the Athenian news- 
papers. His erudition and his industry are 
amazing ; yet he was born a rayah nearly 
forty years ago, before education in Turkey 
had grown so general as it has now. He was 
born also in an out-of-the-way place, and is 
entirely self-taught. 

He has come to pay me a visit. To 
those who know the Greeks it is almost 
needless to say why; or why he brought a 
present in an embroidered pocket-handker- 
chief, which my servant persuaded him to 
send home again, before he came up stairs :-— 
He wants something. I know this, of course, 
when I ask him to take a seat a to 
me—where the light falls well on his face— 
and clap my hands for eoffee. He begins with 
a series of fidgety and extravagant compli- 
ments, which make me quite uncomfortable. 
But 1 let him go on, and listen without 
any visible signs of impatience, except one or 
two abortive attempts to change the conver- 
sation. Then I pass the time in wondering 
how a man undoubtedly so gifted and able, 
should suppose that I or anybody else cannot 
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read his designs just as well as if they 
were written on his forehead in letters an 
inch long. By and by he doubles, and turns, 
and twists. He is drawing nearer to his sub- 
ject. He shows, in unusual strength, the 
taint of trickiness which forms the invariable 
characteristic of his race. It isastounding to 
note the time he loses in offering far-fetched 
and unseasonable compliments. He has been 
with me a full half-hour, and I have not the 
slightest idea what he has come about. I 
must find out soon, however, for it is 
post-day. So I clap my hands again for 
Hamed, and ask whether the Dahometan 
consular agent has called, as a feeler. 

The Greek writhes. One moment, Kurie ! 
he says, with a twitch that is quite spasmodic. 
I express the utmost readiness to give him as 
many moments as he pleases, and putting on 
an earnest look, I draw my chair quite close 
up to him ; so I have him at once ina corner. 
This is what I wanted. ad! he has beat 
me again. Richelieu, or Talleyrand, were 
babies in diplomacy to the simplest of Greeks, 
Compliments again. More compliments. Well, 
it is of no use interrupting, so I look full 
into the terrible eyes, as good humouredly as 
possible, and await the result with as inter- 
rogative an expression as courtesy will per- 
mit. Atlast, here we are! 

The man wishes me to serve him. I can 
do so, for he is manifestly:in the right. I do 
not come to this conclusion from what he 
saysto me. I know that I could not place the 
slightest reliance on this; but I happen 
to be acquainted with the whole circum- 
stances of his case; and, although he has 
distorted them most egregiously, enough 
truth remains to show clearly that the man 
has been wronged. A brief word of mine 
with the Pasha will soon set all to rights. So I 
reassure my Visitor ; who looks positively diabo- 
lical, between fear, hatred, and a thirst for 
vengeance. I jot down a few names and 
dates for my guidance. I will see the 
kind-hearted Pasha ; who, being ignorant of 
the matter of his complaint, will no doubt 
remove it. He puts forth one of his small 
clammy hands, and it trembles on my arm. 
A sickly smile passes over his face. “Tell 
the Pasha to punish my enemies,” he 
says, “to make them afraid of me!” As he 
speaks, I notice his disengaged hand ner- 
vously opening and shutting, and his teeth 
are so firmly closed that it is strange they 
do not split. I tell him he is sure to get 
justice. 

“But the dogs should be made afraid of 
me,” he gnashes out. “The barbarians, 
the tyrants! There is no justice for the 
Greek. I want them to fear me,” he adds, 
with frightful emphasis, “For four hun- 
dred years we have been under the hoofs of 
these oxen, these swine! When will our day 
of retribution come?” Somebody else 
coming into the room, puts a stop to our 
conversation. I would have given something 
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for the interruption, although it does condemn 
me to hear another flourish of compliments, 
The door closes on my stealthy visitor, 
who under healthier political institutions, 
ey have been an honour to his age 
and country. The stuff is there—the genius, 
the patience, the energy, and a desire for 
knowledge which amounts to a consuming 
passion; but it has been spoiled in the making 
up; and he isone of many ; perhaps he is the 
commonest type of his race. 

I read an important lesson from the old 
schoolmaster. Of all the races over which the 
Turks ruled, none preserved a character more 
completely distinct than that which was most 
hopelessly enslaved. The nationality of the 
Greeks possessed a wonderful strength of life, 
They preserved their own customs, dress, reli- 
gion, and even their own peculiar system 
of local government, in the very teeth of as 
iron a despotism as ever palsied hope from 
out men’s hearts. Yet the Turks are upon 
the whole afraid of them. They are especially 
afraid of the rayahs. They are afraid of their 
perseverance, industry in intrigue, and of 
their acute and unscrupulous natures. No 
statesman in Turkey has ever kept his place 
long who was seriously opposed by the Greek 
interest. The local Pashas are actually 
tyrannised over by them, and their means of 
action are extensive and powerful. They have 
a a genius for complaint, and make a 
marketable commodity of their wounds. 

The question whether they are wronged ; 
or whether, like most grumblers, they have 
not excellent reason to be contented, must 
be answered with much qualification; butmen 
whoare in perpetual fear for their fortunes 
and liberties, may be allowed to complain 
although they have no fear for their lives, 
The haratch or poll-tax is their monster griev- 
ance; andit wont be paid cheerfully under an 
other name ; for two-thirds of the haratec 
is now evaded altogether, yet it fills the 
prisons and is the staple topic of coffee-house 
politicians. The notorious bad faith of 
the Greeks has been hitherto the great ob- 
stacle to their evidence being received in 
Turkish courts of law. But why have the 
fact trumpeted abroad by an offensive regula- 
tion, which will not work one way or the 
other? Judges may know that in dealing 
with Greek witnesses the greatest caution 
and patience is indispensable to get at truth ; 
but nothing can justify the exclusion of a 
whole race from the rights of self-detence and 
vindication before the law. I may be pri- 
vately of opinion that the Turks as a people 
are better than the Greeks as a people ; but 
I am not therefore justified in concluding, 
wholesale, that all Turks are better than all 
Greeks. I may think that a Turkish gentle- 
man will almost certainly tell me the truth, 
but I cannot be equally sure that a Greek 
will tell me a falsehood. Legislation must 
not be based on extreme, or even on general 
cases ; it should apply to all. 
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The case of the rayah Greek gentleman is 
pitiable. He is obliged by law or custom 
to wear a distinctive dress; he is ex- 

osed to personal insult and contumely ; 
bis dignity is never safe; his property is by 
no means so secure as it ought to be. Most 
of the honourable careers of life are closed to 
him. He is a mere dweller in the land. He 
cannot be a patriot ; for he has no share in 
his country’s danger or her glory. Her victo- 
ries only rivet his chains. I say plainly, that 
unless we insist upon the Porte emancipating 
her Christian subjects, we shall have the 
majority of them constantly working against 
us, by all possible means, in the present 
struggle ; and there is a great doubt if in the 
end public opinion will not get gradually 
much more in tavour of the Greeks than it 
has been; not from any faith or hope in 
them; but from the natural sympathy of 
Englishmen with all those who are op- 
pressed, 


RECOLLECTIONS. 


As strangers, you and I are here; 
We both as aliens stand, 

Where once, in years gone by, I dwelt 
No stranger in the land. 

Then while you gaze on park and stream, 
Let me remain apart, 

And listen to the awakened sound 
Of voices in my heart! 


Here, where upon the velvet lawn 
The cedar spreads its shade, 

And by the flower-beds all around, 
Bright roses bloom and fade; 

Shrill merry childish laughter rings, 
And baby voices sweet, 

And by me, on the path, I hear 
The tread of little feet. 


Down the dark avenue of limes, 
Whose perfume loads the air, 

Whose boughs are rustling overhead, 
(For the west wind is there), 

I hear the sound of earnest talk, 
Warnings and counsels wise, 

And the quick questioning that brought 
The gentle calm replies. 


I hear, within the shady porch 
Once more, the measured sound 
Of the old ballads that were read, 
While we sat listening round ; 
The starry passion-flower still 
Up the green trellice climbs; 
The tendrils waving seem to keep 
The cadence of the rhymes. 


I might have striven, and striven in vain, 
Such visions to recall, 
Well known and yet forgotten ; now 
I see, I hear, them all ! 
The present pales before the past, 
Who comes with angel wings ; 
As in a dream I stand, amidst 
Strange yet familiar things! 
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And the light bridge hangs o’er the lake, 
Where broad-leaved lilies lie, 
And the cool water shows again 
The cloud that moves on high ;— 
And One voice speaks, in tones I thought 
The past for ever kept ; 
But now I know, deep in my heart 
Its echoes only slept ! 


THE LAST HOWLEY OF KILLOWEN. 


At the beginning of the year seventeen 
hundred and ninety-eight, a respectable 
family, named Howley, resided in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wexford, in Ireland. They con- 
sisted of the father; two sons, Mark and 
Robert ; and a daughter, named Ellen. That 
was the year of the Great Rebellion, when the 
patriot volunteers having taken successively 
the titles of United Irishmen and Defenders, 
openly declared themselves in revolt, against 
the government of the sister country. The 
civil war raged a, in the southern 
provinces ; and the Howleys speedily became 
involved in it. The father, who assumed the 
title of colonel, and placed himself at the head 
of an armed band, chiefly composed of pea- 
sants on his own estate, fell, fighting, at the 
battle at Vinegar Hill. Both the sons were 
taken prisoners with arms in their hands by 
the king’s troops, during the terrible fight in 
the streets of Ross: and Mark, who was the 
elder, was shot, without trial, on the spot 
where he was captured ; Robert, being a slim 
youth of fifteen—and of an appearance even 
younger than his years—was spared, and 
sent to Dublin for trial. His sister Ellen, who 
was then a girl of seventeen, and of very re- 
markable beauty, set out without consulting 
any one—indeed, there were few who dared 
trust to the advice of another in that terrible 
time—contrived to traverse a country, still 
swarming with troops and insurgents, and 
arrived safely in Dublin. 

There, with no friend or acquaintance in the 
city, she remained from the month of June 
until the February of the following year. Dur- 
ing that time she was not allowed to see or com- 
municate with her brother; but the misfor- 
tunes of her family, and the loneliness of her 
situation, transformed the young girl into a 
self-reliant woman, Every day was me- 
thodically spent in some endeavour, direct 
or indirect, to save her brother's life. She 
sought for friends, and succeeded in inter- 
esting those who had been mere strangers. 
Day after day she haunted the courts, 
listening to the speeches of the various 
counsel, in order herself to form a judg- 
ment of their skill. When she had fixed 
upon one to undertake her brother's 
defence, she instructed him herself, payin 
his fees out of a little treasure she h 
brought with her, and which had been kept 
by her father against a time of need. 

The barrister whom she had chosen was a 
young man named Roche, then but little 
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known in his profession. He felt for her 
sorrows, and began to take an interest in his 
client’s case. Every day, after visiting the 
risoner, he brought her some intelligence 
rom him, and succeeded in whispering to 
him, in return, a word of consolation from his 
devoted sister. He also entered into her 
schemes for interesting influential persons in 
her favour; but he was a young man, and, 
having risen by his own efforts above the 
humble position of his own family, he had but 
little personal interest. The atrocities com- 
mitted at Wexford, and the horrible story of 
the barn at Scullabogue, had produced a 
strong feeling against all prisoners from 
the south; and their applications to the 
Lord-Lieutenant were met by a cool official 
answer. 

Meanwhile, Roche directed all his energies 
to preparing for the defence. The morning 
appointed for the trial came. It was a 
showery day. Gloom and sunshine changed 
and counterchanged a dozen times, as the 
young maiden trod the quiet streets near the 
prison-walls, awaiting the hour when the 
court should open. It was an anxious 
moment when she stood in the presence of 
the judge, and heard her brother’s name 
called, and watched the door through which 
she knew that he would come. Many eyes 
beheld her—not all, alas! eyes of compassion 
—standing in the dusty bar of sunlight that 
came through the high arched-window. Roche 


calmly arranged his papers without looking 
towards her, and the faint shriek that she 
uttered when her brother appeared, after all 
that long, dark winter, seemed to have 


caught all ears save his. But the young 
barrister, though seeming to be wrapt 
in thought, lost nothing of what passed 
—not even the impression that her beauty 
made upon some persons present. Though the 
evidence against the youth was too clear 
to be doubted, Roche dwelt strongly upon his 
youth, and the misfortunes his family had 
already suffered, and told, in simple and 
affecting language, the story of the sister’s 
struggles. The effect of the appeal upon 
an trish jury, was the acquittal of the 
prisoner; who, after a solemn warning 
from the judge of the danger of being ever 
again accused, left the court with his 
sister, and the friend to whom he owed 
his life. 

The impression of that trial, and of his in- 
teresting client was not easily to be eflaced 
from the mind of Roche. Her frequent visits, 
her importunities which at times had almost 
vexed him, her fluctuating hopes and fears, 
he now began to miss, as pleasing excite- 
ments, which had passed away in the attain- 
ment of their object. He corresponded with 
Ellen Howley at intervals; and delighted 
by the womanly sense and tenderness of her 
letters, he soon became aware of his attach- 
ment for her. A journey to Wexford— 
though only sixty miles distant from the 
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capital—was not a slight matter then, and a 
year and a half elapsed before he was enabled 
toquit his duties and ee the Howleys. 

t was on a rainy day in a rainy autumn 
that Roche arrived in Wexford. A shrill 
wind blew from seaward, driving on the 
moist, heavy clouds. Traces of the late 
conflict were still visible in the streets; 
and the sullen manner of the common 
people with whom he came in con 
tact, indicated their suspicions of a stranger. 
But, when he inquired at the inn for the resi- 
dence of the Howleys, the son of the landlord 
sprang forward, and eagerly offered to show 
him the way. 

Killowen, where the Howleys resided, was 
at a distance of three miles trom the town. 
The way lay down a cross country road in 
the neighbourhood of the sea-coast ; a lane, 
partly through an enclosed plantation over- 
grown with rank shrubs, conducted to the 
house. Not a single cottage, or even hut, did 
they — except, once or twice, the 
ruined walls of a house, wrecked, as 
Roche’s guide told him, by the royalist 
yeomanry, after the recapture of the town. 
The residence of the Howleys was a large 
red-brick mansion, by no means old or dilapi- 
dated ; but the railing that surrounded the 
shrubbery had been torn out for pikes, leav- 
ing square holes, in which the rain had accu- 
mulated, along the top of the parapet wall. 
The grounds around the house were exten- 
sive, consisting of shrubberies, paddock, and 
plantations of young fir. There was a kind 
of porter’s lodge beside the rusty iron gate ; 
but its shutters were closed, and its door was 
nailed up. Grass grew apre the soil ; dry dust 
lay thick upon the threshold ; and the drops 
of rain and the withered leaves that fell 
with every movement of the wind, were fast 
rotting away the wooden roof. 

In this desolate and solitary spot, Roche re- 
mained two months with the Howleys. The 
rebellion had left Ellen no relative except her 
brother. The serving-man, who had lived in the 
lodge, had also lost his life in the insurrection, 
and his place had never been filled up. The 
brother and sister, and an old woman servant, 
now formed the whole household. ae to 
the political troubles of the country, the land 
belonging to them was then in great part un- 
cultivated; but the -brother collected such 
rents as could be recovered, and the Howleys, 
though impoverished, were still in easy cir- 
cumstances. Roche accompanied the brother 
in fishing or shooting excursions on the banks 
of the Slaney, during which he frequently 
spoke of political matters, and hinted that the 
rebellion might again break out before long; but 
Roche, who had no sympathy with the insur- 
rectionists, always turned aside the conversa- 
tion, or spoke to him of what his family had 
already suffered, and warned him of his im- 
prudence in approaching such matters. Robert 
was of a gay, reckless disposition ; but the 
sister was the same subdued and thoughtful 
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creature. The sad and solitary spirit of the 

lace seemed to centre in her. Roche re- 
marked, at first with surprise, that no visitors 
ever came there; but, he soon grew accus- 
tomed to their lonely life, and began to feel a 
pleasure in it. It was pleasant, sitting beside 
her in the long evenings, to fancy that he 
had abandoned for ever the strife and 
anxiety of his profession, and even the ambi- 
tious hopes which had made his labours light 
to him, to live with them in that quiet home, 
which had outlived the storms of ’ninety- 
eight. 

Roche’s visit to Killowen naturally in- 
creased his affection for the young lady. 
When the day of his departure drew nearer, 
he frankly told her his circumstances, and 
solicited her hand. She set before him, like 
a noble girl, the injury that might result to 
him in his profession from alliance with a 
family considered as rebels by the govern- 
ment; she reminded him that her brother 
was rash and hotheaded, and that their 
troubles might possibly be not yet over; she 
| prevailed upon him at last, to postpone the 
| marriage for a twelvemonth. On this ar- 
rangement, made with the approval of her 
brother, and on the understanding that he 
was to return in the same season of the 
following year, Roche bade her farewell, and 
returned to Dublin to follow his profession, 

The appointed twelvemonths had nearly 

assed away, when one of those minor out- 

reaks which, for many years, followed at 
| intervals the suppression of the Great Rebel- 
lion, again involved the Howley family in 
trouble. On the twelfth of July (the an- 
niversary of the Battle of the Boyne), a 
ae ot the Society of Orangemen, which 
ad grown bolder than ever since the 
triumph of the loyalists, assembled in the 
town’ of Wexford, and marched across the 
bridge, and through the principal streets, in 
procession, carrying banners inscribed with 
mottos offensive to the Catholics, and pre- 
ceded by musicians playing “Croppies, lie 
down,” and other tunes known to be ir- 
ritating to them. The Ribbonmen remained 
in-doors; but it was whispered about 
that it was intended to light bonfires in 
the streets at night, and to burn in effigy 
some of the favourite leaders of the Uni- 
ted Irishmen, who had suffered for their 
treason ; and it soon became known that a 
riot would take place. The Orangemen, who 
have since been found to be so mischievous a 
body, were, in those days of party warfare, 
openly encouraged by the authorities, and 
looked upon as a useful barrier against the 
revolutionary spirit of the common people. 
No pains therefore, were taken to stop their 
proceedings, and several frays ensued, in 
which some lives were lost. One of these 
occurred in the market-place, where a large 
fire had been made. The attacking party 
were at first beaten off, and the Orangemen’s 
bonfire had sunk into a great heap of embers, 
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glowing and rustling in the wind, when a 
man named Michael Foster, who was in the 
act of raking the fire with a pole, was shot by 
an unseen hand, and immediately fell forward 
on his face. A few persons who were stand- 
ing near him (most of the Orangemen had 
already dispersed), fled at the report of the 
gun; before any of his own party re- 
turned there, the head, and a portion of the 
body, of the murdered man, were almost 
consumed by the fire. There was then 
a dead wall’'on one side of the market- 
place, from an angle of which some persons 
pretended to have remarked that the shot 
was fired ; however, in the hurry and bustle of 
that night the murderer escaped. 

Outrages had been committed on both 
| sides ; but so strong was the prejudice of the 
authorities in favour of the party who gave 
the first provocation, that no meen was 
apprehended, while a great number of Ribbon- 
men were taken, and lodged in prison; on 
the following day, a diligent search was 
|made for others, who were known to have 
been connected with the affray. The murder 
of Michael Foster in the market-place, made 
remarkable by the mystery attending it, and 
the horrible circumstance of the burning away 
of the head, was the subject of much investi- 
gation. Little doubt was entertained that the 
perpetrator had taken advantage of the riot, 
to commit an act of personal revenge. The 


conspicuousness of the victim, standing at the 


moment in the glare of the red embers, had, no 
doubt, enabled the murderer to take aim. That 
it was the act of one man, and that the man 
was satisfied with the result, was concluded 
from the circumstance that the gun was only 
fired once, and that the assassin or his party 
did not rush forward as was the invariable 
practice of the Irish in an affray. 

Suspicion, casting about for some person 
known to have a plausible motive for the 
crime, was not long in finding a victim. It 
was remembered that the murdered man had 
been a witness against young Howley on his 
trial; he was, moreover, said by some, to 
have openly boasted of having with his 
own hand cut down the father, at the fight at 
Vinegar Hill. This clue was at once seized, 
and, on the night following the Orange riot, 
young Howley was arrested, and conveyed to 
the gaol at Wexford. 

Evidence, true or false, was quickly pro- 
cured against him. One of the Orange party 
now came forward, and (for the first time) 
stated, that as he stood near the angle of the 
dead wall, on the night of the murder, he 
heard a voice, which he recognised imme- 
diately as that of Howley, exclaiming, “ B 
the Holy Ghost, Pll make a hole throu 
that villain!” Immediately after which, he 
heard the report of a . gun, and fearing that 
there were many armed men of the Ribbon 
party at hand, fled with others. Young 
Howley admitted that he was at Wexford that 
night, au 1 that he carried his gun with him, 
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but solemnly denied that he was the mur- 
derer of Foster ; declaring that he had never 
heard of his boast of having slain his father 
until that moment, and that he did not 
believe it. Nor could any witness now be 
found who had ever heard of such a boast. 
But the magistrates committed him ; a special 
commission was appointed; and, for the 
second time, young Howley was to be tried 
for his life. 

On the day of her brother’s apprehension 
Ellen Howley had written to her lover 
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appeared upon the scaffold. At that moment, 
some symptoms of a disposition to renew 
the riot were remarked ; and the executioner 
was ordered to hasten with his task. Young 
Howley was executed, repeating his declara- 
tion ofinnocence. The six men suffered their 
| sentence, the mob dispersed, and no traces of 
; what had passed were left, all within one | 
| hour, 

Since the day of her brother’s second 
apprehension Ellen Howley had never rested 
from her endeavours to save him. But all 


the intelligence of her new trouble, and | hearts were steeled against her, Events suc- 
again imploring that assistance which had | ceeded each other with terrible rapidity ; and 
already served to rescue him from a violent | it soon became evident that no power could 
death. But the difliculty was now greater |save him. On one only, of all those to whom 
than before. The trial was to take weve at | she applied, did the sight of her beauty and 
Wexford, instead of at Dublin; and the misery make any impression. This man was 
inhabitants of that town were strongly against | the sheriff of the county; but he had no 
the rioters. Roche knew that it would be ex- | power to help her, and he did not even dare to 
tremely dangerous to the prisoner if he were | delay the execution. There was but one 
to plead his cause a second time. He there- | favour he could procure for her—a favour con- 
fore secretly instructed a barrister who was | veying to her mind so strongly, the hopeless- 
a warm friend of his, besides being a Pro-| ness of her case, that he scarcely dared to 
testant and a strong government man, to|/nameit. It was that—contrary to custom— 
proceed to Wexford, and conduct the defence. | the body of her brother should be given up 
The day of trial arrived, and Howley’s coun- | to his family, to Le decently interred in their 
sel would probably have succeeded in neutra-|own burial place. Accordingly, about dusk 
lizing the feeble testimony against his client,|on the evening of the execution, the corpse 
but for a circumstance which, though pro-| was privately removed, in an undertaker’s 
bably intended to save him, was undoubtedly car to the house at Killowen. To avoid a 
the cause of his destruction. On his way to | fresh occasion for disturbance it was stipulated 
the court-house to give evidence on the trial, | by the sheriff that this fact should be kept as 











the principal witness against Howley was secret as possible, and that the burial should 
fired at from a plantation beside the roadway, | take place at dark on the following night. 


and wounded in the arm. The ball passed! It was not until the day after the funeral 
through the flesh, without breaking the bones, | that Roche arrived in Wexford. Trustin 

and the man, after having the wound dressed, |to the skill of his brother counsel, he ha 

persisted in presenting himself at court to! proceeded to London to endeavour to in- 
give his evidence. The appearance of this terest some powerful persons in favour of 
fanatic, who, whether speaking truth or the accused. Only on his return to Dublin 
falsehood, had wrought himself to a belief|did he learn that the execution must have 
in his own statement, created a deep im-| already taken place. He hastened, therefore, 
pression on the audience. His pallid coun-| to Killowen, in the hope—though too late for 


tenance, his arm in a sling, his narrative 
of the attack upon him by a secret ussassin, 
presumed to be a friend of the accused, and 
his statement—not to be shaken—of the 
words used by Howley, decided the minds of 
the jury. The eloquent appeal of his counsel 
was often interrupted by murmurs in the 
court ; and the young man was found guilty 
and sentenced to death. 

The execution of Howley, with five others, 
found guilty of taking a part in the riot, was 
fixed for the afternoon of the second day after 
the trial. The magistrates, apprehensive of 
disturbances, had despatched a messenger to 
Waterford for a small reinforcement of sol- 
diers ; but some hours had passed since noon, 
and the men had not yet arrived. 
until sunset that it was determined to pro- 
ceed to execution without them. A large 
crowd had assembled; but the yeomanry) 
were in great force and well armed, and the 

opulace confined their marks of ‘isappro-| 
bation to yells and groans, until t} « prisoners | 


It was not | 


aught else—of consoling his unhappy friend. 

It was evening when he arrived there. 
Though in full summer, the place struck him 
‘as far more desolate and lonely than it 
(had seemed in the dull autumnal day 
|when he had first visited it. The heavy 
|clank of the bell that hung somewhere 
| between him and the house, startled him as 
he pulled the handle. No one answered his 
summons; and seeing no light at any of the 
| windows, he began to fear that its inmates 
had left the place. Gently pushing open the 
gate, he made his way through the shrubbries 
around the house. The place was quite 
| still; but, listening awhile, he fancied that he 
{heard a noise within, like a faint moaning 
and sobbing, yet he doubted whether it 
came from a human being. He listened and 
heard it once more—this time so distinctly 
that if it had been the whining of a dog or 
any other animal, he could not have failed to 
recognise it. Tormented by vague surmises, 
he made his way back to the front of the 
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house, and mounting a flight of stone steps, 
knocked loudly at the door. Some minutes 
elapsed before a voice answered him, and 
| inquired his business. It was the old woman 


servant, She admitted him, and refastened | 


| the door with a chain. 4 

“ Where is your mistress?” inquired 
Roche. 
| The woman, with a strange bewildered 
| look, motioned to him to follow her. She 
|| led him into a little room lined with books, 
| and faintly lighted by a lamp hung from 
| the ceiling; there, seated in a chair by 
| the table, pale and motionless as death, 
he recognised the form of his betrothed. 
| Roche would have sprung forward to clasp 
her in his arms; but the thought of her 
recent sorrow, and the coldness and silence 
of her manner, awed him. 

“Tam glad you have come to-night,” she 
said, as soon as they were alone. “ This 
very hour I have formed a resolution, which 
would give me no rest until I had told you 
of it.” 

“No, no,” said Roche, anticipating her 
meaning. “ This terrible affliction must not 
separate, but link us closer to each other !” 

“ Roche,” she replied, in the same chilled 
unimpassioned voice, “I declare to you 


solemnly and before Heaven, that the promise | 


I gave to you last year can never be ful- 
filled !” 


“T came to-night in the hope of consoling | 
g pe $ | 


you in your sorrow,” replied Roche. “Do 
not think that I would press you, now, on any 
thing relating to my own happiness. Let me 
do something to cheer your solitary life, 
Show me some way in which I may lighten 
the burden of your trouble, and I will ask at 
present for nothing else.” 

“A reason that I cannot name to you,” 
she replied, “compels me to appear un- 
grateful. I entreat you to leave me. This 
luterview is more than I can bear. Believe 
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| brother's behalf, and of the cause of his delay 
| in coming to her, she believed him to be guilty 


of neglect. Sometimes, it seemed to him 
more probable that she had no motive for 
her conduct, beyond the desire to save him 
from the disgrace of an alliance with one 
whose brother had suffered death at the hands 
of the hangman. But, whatever might be 
the reason of her behaviour, and in spite 
of the pain his visit appeared to cause iis 
the thought of leaving her in that solitar 
place was insupportable. He determined, 
at all events, to see her before returning to 
Dublin. 

What passed between them at this inter- 
view need not be told. In compliance with 
her entreaties, he promised to leave the 
neighbourhood ; but, only on condition that 
|she would meet him that day six months, 
|and assure him, from her own lips, that her 
| resolution was still the same. 

Roche returned to the capital, where, in 
the increasing labours of his profession, 
he endeavoured to bury his thoughts, until 
| the six months should have passed. The ap- 
pointed day—the very hour he had named 
— found him again at Killowen. Ellen 
Howley received him as before. The little 
room in which he found her, the place in 
which she sat, the tone of her voice, were in 





nowise changed. She repeated to him her 
determination, and Roche, according to his 
promise, departed from her again. ‘Thus, 
‘for several years, at long intervals, the 
| barrister returned to Killowen, and always 
with the same result. In the course of 
time, her obstinacy irritated him, and the 
repeated disappointments he experienced 
gradually wore away much of his love for 
her. He pitied her lonely and cheerless life, 
and would gladly have restored her to the 
world ; but, by degrees, he came to know that 
his affection for her was not the” ardent 
passion that it had been. One day, upon 


me, the pain our parting gives me is equal|the occasion of one of these visits, Ellen 


to yours. I ask of you the greatest proof 
you can give me now of your affection. It is 
that you believe my resolve to be forced 
upon me inevitably ; but that it is firmly 
and for ever taken; and that you take my 
hand, and promise never to seek me, to see 
me, any more.” 

Roche took her cold hand, and turned 
away. “I cannot promise this,” he exclaimed 
passionately. “I will leave you to-night, 
since my presence gives you pain. But I 
declare to you, I cannot cease to hope that 
you may, one day, repent of this cruel deter- 
mination.” 

The young barrister pondered, on his way 
back to Wexford, upon the melancholy recep- 
tion hehad met with. Half Se that her 
troubles had affected her reason, and that her 


| Howley spoke to him of the injustice he 


did himself, in continuing to wait for a 
change which could never, in this world, 


‘come. Not without a sorrowful heart, when 


he knew that the moment for separation 
had at last arrived, Roche entreated her to 
remember him whenever she had need 
of aid or counsel; and finally bade her 





farewell, 

Many years passed, and Ellen Howley 
continued to live, shut up in the great house 
at Killowen. No visitor ever entered there, 
and she rarely wentabroad. Whenshe wasseen, 
it was noted that her looks grew more and more 
careworn. Though still a young woman, her 
hair became partially grey, and her form 
wasted toa shadow. Few who saw her now 
forebore to pity her, remembering how beau- 


cold and calm manner was the result of some | tiful she had been, and seeing how she had 
fixed delusion, he repented of not having inter- | suffered for the errors of others. The house 
rogated the old servant. Sometimes, he fan-|in which she lived, looked every year more 
cied that, ignorant of his endeavours in her!dreary and neglected. The roof, the door, 
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and shutters, of the lodge, mouldered away ; 
the grounds about the house were filled 
with rank weeds, overrunning the paths; 
strange stories circulated, of curious noises 
heard at night; and the country people, 
who knew the history of the family, would 
not pass there after dark. Some said that 
the greater part of the rooms had been kept 
locked, since the day of the brother’s death ; 
and that the ghost of the father had appeared 
to Ellen Howley, and begged her not to quit 
the place. One day, a woman servant who 
had been occasionally employed there since 
the old nurse’s death, declared she had 
seen the ghost of Robert Howley. She said 
that she was going up the stairs at the back 
of the house, at night, and that as she came to 
an upper landing, she distinctly saw, by the 
light of the candle in her hand, the young 
man, whom she remembered well. His face, 
she said, was ghastly pale ; he did not speak ; 
but stood rolling his eyes, and making strange 
grimaces at her, until she dropped the 
candle, and swooned. Whether. this was a 
delusion or not, the woman was evidently 
sineere ; and the illness which she suffered, 
and which she declared to have been caused 
by the shock, convineed the neighbours that 
Killowen was haunted by the ghosts of the 
Howleys, and that the young lady, compelled 
to remain there by some dread reason, was 
wasting away through the terror and solitude 
of her life. 

Thus Ellen Howley lived, for seventeen 
years. Meanwhile, Roche had become a 
thriving man in his profession, Years 
after the impression his first passion had 
left had begun to wear away,he had won 
the hand of the daughter of a wealthy mer- 
chant in Dublin, and had settled down in 
life, a quiet, unromantic lawyer. The name 
of Ellen Howley had long been absent from 
his thoughts, when he received a letter from 
her, begging him to come to her. She told 
him that she was very ill, and that she de- 
sired to make a settlement of her property 
before she died. He left Dublin immediately, 
and travelled in all haste to Wexford. There, 
he heard the superstitious stories which were 
in circulation about the house at Killowen, 
and remembered the strange noises he had 
heard there years before. No one appeared 
to know of Ellen’s illness; nor did it appear 
that any doctor had visited her. 

It was getting dark when Roche arrived at 
the well-known house of Killowen. Leaving 
his horse tied to the gate, he made his way 
a the shrubbery. He saw no light at 
any of the windows, and the place seemed to 
be quite deserted by its inmates. He rapped 
at the door; the noise gave a hollow echo, 
as if the house were empty. Having repeated 
his summons several times, without receiving 
any answer, he went round, as he had done 
long ago, to the back of the house. He had 
brought with him a dark lanthorn; by 
this, he guided himself, until he discovered 
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steps ascending from a lawn; mounting 
them, he found that he could open the 
door by means of the latch. To his astonish- 
ment, at that moment, he caught again 
the very same noise that had startled 
him before. It was a long plaintive tone, 
interrupted now and then by a noise, like the 
sobbing of a child; at length the whole died 
away, and the place was silent. 

The barrister wasa man of nerve; but he 
hesitated a moment. He knew that he was 
far from any other habitation, and that, what- 
ever might befal him, he could hope for no 
succour. Drawing out his travelling pistol, 
however, he entered. With the light from 
the lanthorn in his left hand cast before him, 
he walked up the hall and down a passage, 
calling aloud, “Miss Howley!” until, finding 
the doors on each side of the hall, locked, he 
began to mount the wide staircase. More and 
more surprised by the silence of the place, he 
was relieved by seeing a faint light through 
a door which stood ajar upon the landing 
above. This door opened wide; and a man 
stood on the threshold. Roche felt a chill 
pers through his body, for he recognised, in 
nis wild look, and distorted features, the face 
of Robert Howley. 

“ Howley!” cried Roche, grasping his pistol 
firmly. “Speak, in the name of God, if this 
be you?” 

The figure repeated its strange gestures, 
opening and shutting its eyes, and moving its 
lips quickly ; but it made no sound. 

“Speak !” repeated Roche, excited by the 
terror of the situation. “Or I will fire!” 

The figure moved towards him, and said, 
in a whisper, “ You may come in. Come in, 
if you will. Keep the crowd away. They 
must not see her.” 

Too much astonished for reflection, Roche 
followed him into a large chamber. His guide 
stopped at the table, and, taking up a lamp 
held it above his head, and pointed to 
the floor. There, beside an ancient bedstead, 
gtretched upon the ground, was the figure of 
a woman, dressed. Roche knelt beside her, 
and raising her, felt that she was cold. Her 
hair was grey, and her features sharp and 
wasted, like her body. Ellen Howley. 

“She is dead!” exclaimed Roche ; “she 
is dead !” 

His companion regarded him with an 
idiotic stare; and then burst into the same 
loud whine- and sobbing noise, which he had 
heard twice before. 

A suspicion passed into his mind, that she 
had suffered violence at the hands of the 
idiot ; but he found no marks of injury on her, 
and he had known that she was ill. It was 
evident to him that she had perished without 
medical aid, or any one near her, save her 
crazed companion. 

He had no alternative but to leave her 
there, while he rode back for assistance. That 
night he learned the truth. In a letter, 
addressed to him, and only intended to reach 
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him after her death, she related the terrible 
history of seventeen years. In the con- 
fusion and hurry of the execution, and 
under the fear of an attack from the mob, 
her brother had been taken down from the 
hanging-place within a few minutes; and, 
some time after the removal of his body to 
Killowen, he gave signs of life. Aided by the 
old nurse, she succeeded in slowly re- 
storing him; but wholly deprived of reason. 
Then it was that she resolved to keep her 
dreadful secret, and devote her life wholly 
to him. In later years she had wished to 
dispose of her property, and leave her native 
country with him ; but he could not be pre- 
vailed on to go out into the daylight, or to 
meet the face of a stranger. Since the nurse’s 
death, and the day when the woman servant 
accidentally met him, she had lived alone in 
| the house with him. Satisfied in her own 
mind that she had done right in setting her 
lover free from his engagements, and bidding 
him farewell, she had -resolved never to see 


him again ; until her long continued illness, | 


and her anxiety for her brother’s fate, com- 
pelled her to write to him. 

Robert Howley lived only a few months 
after the death of the sister who had sacri- 
ficed her love and her life for him. He was 
| buried beside her, in the parish church 
near Killowen; the last of his unfortunate 
family. 


RABBIT-SKINS. 


Ragsits are decidedly popular among the 
Parisians, under the well-known form of 


gibelottes. How many pleasant parties have 
| been to the Bois de Boulogne for its famous 
stews of rabbits? How many couples have 
enjoyed the cheap gibelotte of the Banlieu ? 
We endeavoured to arrive at an estimate of 
the number of rabbits consumed annually 
within the fortifications; but hundreds of 
thousands overpowered us. We were at- 
tracted to the subject by the curious 
stories we heard of the men who stroll about 
Paris streets, buying skins. The rabbit-skin 
buyers of Paris are a brotherhood apart 
from the rest of the working population ; 
moreover they are, despite their roving 
habits and the speculator’s character of their 
calling, an eminently moral and provident set 
of men, They are all Auvergnats, and all 
have one ambition, which is to return to 
their native villages with money sufficient to 
buy a patch of land, and to carry them in com- 
fort to the graveyard of the church in which 
they were christened. 

Those who are acquainted with the by- 
ways of Paris know that there was a spot 
—not far from the Panthéon—and very near 
the quarter where the chiffonniers congregate 
in vast numbers—devoted almost exclusively 
to the rabbit-skin buyers of Paris. This 
spot included nearly the entire length of the 
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Rue St. Jean de Lateran: but the improve- 
ments which are now in progress in this 
quarter, and which will run over some of 
the most pestilent spots of the capital, 
have already included the demolition of this 
street ; consequently, at the present time, 
these prudent Auvergnats are scattered all 
over Paris, in establishments where cheap 
lodging is to behad. Cheap lodging they, are 
always determined to have, or how will the 
bit of land be bought ? This thirst for cheap- 
ness has led them to band themselves into 
companies of six, and to seek lodgings 
where they can have one bed-room contain- 
ing three beds, and separate places where each 
man may deposit his skins and other purchases. 
This shelter costs them about fifty francs, 
or two pounds sterling a year each. As to 
food, an association of six can live cheaper 
than six separate individuals—this is an 
established doctrine of household economy. 
They keep a box, therefore, nailed up in their 
common room, wherein each man deposits 
daily,a ten-sous piece. The fund thus created is 
spent in making soup twice every day, at 
noon, and at six o’clock in the evening. Each 
man is charged, in rotation, with the respon- 
sibilities of the kitchen ; and on his days 
he returns from his business in the streets 
at eleven o’clock and five o’clock, so that the 
soup shall be ready when his assotiates make 
their appearance. And then the six take 
their food together—each man having his 
own bread, and his own cheese, generally 
sent from the beloved Auvergne. The com- 
munity of food is strictly confined to 
soup; but soup is the chief sustenance, 
With these prudential arrangements the 
rabbit-skin buyers estimate their daily ex- 
penses at fifteen sous each. They spend no- 
thing on luxuries. They are not frequenters 
of Barriére balls ; they are not to be found 
habitually in wine shops. Occasionally some 
of them may be discovered in a condition 
which would not recommend them to the 
good graces of Father Mathew; but these 
are extraordinary occasions—most probably 
one of their great sale days, when they have 
realised the hoarded labour of six months. 
A little excitement of this kind may well 
be excused after the sober six months of 
labour, and of stinted appetite, which have 
preceded it. 

The rabbit-skin buyer is an early riser, 
He is generally off on his rounds by seven 
o’clock in the morning. If he dealalso—as most 
of them do—in clean rags, old metal, and old 
hats, he has a bag with him. He is neatly 
dressed ; but his thin, pale face, proclaims his 
habit of stinting himself, and no less proclaims 
the trade—not too healthy—in which he is en- 
gaged. He generally wanders on his way, with 
a careless walk, looking to the right and to 
the left, for the skins which have contained 
the popular gibelottes. It is amusing to 
wall” him when he has discovered a skin 
hung out to attract his attention. He walks 
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lazily up to it, examines it with a careless 
air, and then drops it with a look of disap- 
pointment. Just as he is passing on, he asks 


the owner what price he may put uponit. The | his head. 
answer, of course, does not satisfy him. Four 


sous for that skin? He doesn’t mind giving 
two sous. He generally finds that the 
owner lets him have it at his own price. In 
this way he wanders all day long, from 
street to street, picking up bargains. In 
one street, he will secure an old hat for six 
sous; in another, he will get four or five 
pounds of white rags, by paying for three 

unds at the rate of three sous per pound. 

or, the prudent Auvergnat cheats in weight. 
One man owned to me that he averaged 
four pounds over weight in twenty, as| 
a rule. Thus, in counting the value they | 
put upon clean white rags, at three sous per | 

ound, they literally pay twenty per cent 
Gee than the nominal price given. 

The rabbit-skin buyer does not always 
confine his operations to skins, rags, and 
iron ; but extends them, whenever he has 
an opportunity, to the purchase of old boots 
and grease, This latter commodity, however, 


is not much sought after now, since the hotel 
proprietors burn composition candles (those 
bougies well-known to most travellers as| 
making the most extortionate item of all 
continental hotels), and the waiters have no 
longer grease pots to dispose of. All these 
extra purchases are bargains to which the 


rabbit-skin buyer is open—as he is open to 
anything which leadsto profit. It is his busi- 
ness in Paris to make money. He does not 
want the money to spend in choppines, or to 
dance with work-girls : he has a pocket into 
which he intends to button it securely, so 
that he may leave the capital at the earliest | 
possible moment. He makes usually be- 
tween three and four francs a day by his 
bargains in rabbit-skins, so that he is able 
to put away, regularly, two francs and a 
half. But his business requires capital ; 
and it is precisely for this reason that he is 
firm in his resolve to save. The more he can 
save, the more he can make; since he is 
enabled to accumulate his bargains and to sell | 
only when the market is high. The most 
flourishing of the rabbit-skin buyers of Paris 
sell their skins only once in six months. 
Many of them, when they have been some 
years at the business ; when they have made 
themselves thoroughly acquainted with the 
tricks of the trade; take a little shop 
where the wife carries on the business 
while the husband wanders through the 
streets in quest of skins. And the anec- 
dotes of little fortumes accumulated in 
this way, the little properties dotted 
about Auvergne, which represent only so 
many rabbits eaten in the Bois de Boulogne, 
would astonish any casual observer. 

The profit ranges from one sou and a half 
to three sous per skin. They soon enable the 
prudent Auvergnat to enlarge his sphere of 
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operations ; but, in his prosperity, when he 
counts his savings by hundreds and even 
thousands of frances, he does not usually lose 
He sticks to his original calling, 
goes out daily in quest of skins, and deposits 
his money in a safe quarter. The skin, to 
him, is a reality; every other speculation, 
except old rags, leather, and so forth, is 
wild and unreal, He will not embark in 
anything more respectable than his original 
calling. He has faith in nothing which is 
not second or third hand. 

I once met a remarkabie specimen of the 
rabbit-skin buyers of Paris. He was a sullen 
man, with a strong sense of independence. 
This sense led him to the conclusion that to 
be sociable was to be a slave. In vain might 
the subtlest logician strive to wean him 
from his creed. He had lived up to it 
strictly. He had been pressed to join many 
of the little associations of his brethren—to 
be one of six ; but he had always declined to 
be subject to the rules of anybody. He 
would be his own free agent ; he would take his 
soup at the house where he felt inclined to take 
it; he would have a room where he could do 
exactly as he pleased, without having to con- 
sult a second individual’s whims. And at 
the time he spoke, he was enjoying his own 
inclination in the matter of a choppine at a 
wine-shop. He acknowledged at once, that, 
unlike the rest of his brotherhood, he had not 
saved a sous. But, he justified his spend- 
thrift habits as complacently as he accounted 
for his happy isolation, He had nobody to care 
or provide for. He had no reason to save. 
When he was without money, he knew how 
to make it. It was very true that many 
rabbit-skin buyers of his acquaintance had 
saved considerable sums of money; but he 
did not envy them their economy. 

“There is Grigot,” he said to me one day, 
“who began life in his twelfth year as a 
chimney-sweeper. He remained a sweep 
until he was fifteen, when he joined his 
brother in the business of rabbit-skin buyer. 
By degrees they managed to save sufficient 
money to establish themselves in a rag 
and old iron shop. Their plan was to take the 
street by turns: one day one brother kept 
the shop while the other went his round for 
rabbit-skins. In this way they worked together 
during six years, when the sweep’s brother 
died. At the time of his brother’s death they 
had saved twelve thousand francs,” or four 
hundred and eighty pounds sterling. “Their 
mother had banal fer bread for years, when 
the six thousand francs left by her dead son 
were sent to her, to make her comfortable for 
the rest of her life. But the surviving 
brother, thus deprived of the partner of his 
business, was destined to lose the partner 
of his bosom also within six months. 
This double affliction weighed heavily 
upon him, and he grieved till he became 
so ill that he was incapacitated for 
work during eighteen months. His sister 
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attended to the shop during his long illness ; 
when he recovered, he removed to the 
regular rabbit-skin buyers’ locality,the Rue St. 
Jean de Lateran. In this street he carried on 
his business during twenty-five years, and 
left the old shop at last, with four hundred 
thousand francs in his pocket. He now lives 
in the Rue Neuve d’Etienne. He is still in 
business with his son.as a rabbit-skin and 
chiffon buyer ; and so popular is he, and so 
well known, that anybody can vouch for the 
truth of my story.” The independent rabbit- 
skin buyer here turned to one or two asso- 
ciates, who all knew the lucky man, and 
declared that his fortune was not over- 
estimated. And they, also, had stories to tell 
of rabbit-skin buyers worth their five and 
ten thousand francs. I appeared astonished 
whereupon they turned round upon me, a 
little hurt, and exclaimed that the Auver- 
gnats were not beggars. 

I endeavoured to estimate the num- 
ber of men in Paris deriving their living 
from the rabbit-skin trade. On reference to 
the report made by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Parisian industry, I found no 
mention whatever made of the Auvergnats, 
who collect the rabbit-skins and hare-skins of 
the capital, although it contained an important 
chapter devoted to the workmen and work- 
women who prepare these skins for the 
hatters. Considering that the skins collected 


by the Auvergnats give employment to about ! fifteen sous ; 


six hundred people, who rub the skins, and 
drag the hairs from them, and sort and clean 
them, and finally hand them over to the hat- 
makers, the estimate of my independent 


friend was not extravagantly high, when he | 


put down the number of his fraternity at 
three thousand. Many a double profit does 
the dealer in rabbit-skins make, upon the 
same skin. First, he sells it to be plucked for 
the nap of hats; and at last, when the hat 
upon which it has been worn gets old and 
rusty, all that is valuable in the rabbit-skin 
returns to him, to be a second time turned to 
profitable account. 

It is estimated that the fur plucked an- 
nually from the rabbits’ and hares’ 
skins in Paris, is sold to the hatters, when 
manufactured and cleaned, for not less than 
two millions and a half of francs. This 
estimate, which is one backed by the authority 
of the French Chamber of Commerce, will 
give the reader some notion of the important 
part our Auvergnats play in the commercial 
economy of the capital. Let them, some fine 
morning, break up their little associations, 
withdraw their soup subscriptions from their 
box, cease to go their rounds in search of 
rabbit-skins, and a considerable body of the 
Parisian public would find themselves 
strangely puzzled how to proceed with their 
business. The fortunes made out of skins do 
not appear so extraordinary when we find 
that ingenious workmen annually drag from 
rabbits’ backs about one hundred thousand 
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pounds sterling. This was the estimate for 
eighteen hundred and forty-seven ; but the 
annual value has probably much increased 
since that year. The rabbit-skins of the 
Auvergnats not only supply the hat-makers 
of the capital with material, but also furnish 
quantities of hair to the American market. 

Before the rabbits’ hairs are ready for the 
hat-makers they pass through many processes. 
In the first instance, the skin falls into the 
vigorous hands of an arracheuse, who with a 
large knife drags all the long coarse hairs 
from it, leaving only the fine undercoat of 
down. It comes next under the notice of the 
sécreteur, who rubs it with a mercurial pre- 
paration, to loosen the down. This prepara- 
tion having been administered, the brosseuse 
takes the skin and brushes the down clean ; 
whereupon the coupeur advances with his 
shears, and then the trieuse takes the down 
to sort the fine hairs from the coarse. 

Even then, the hairs are not ready for the 
hatter. The monteuse has to pack up the 
various kinds in separate parcels; and 
the packets have then to undergo the 
soufflage, in order to detect any lurking 
coarse hairs left by the arracheuse. At this 
work, the men earn, on an average, three 
francs a day ; some, however, who are very 
expert, gain five francs. The women are not 
so well paid. The highest daily salary among 
them is two francs and a half, the lowest 
the average salary is one 
franc thirteen sous. 


Thus the Boulevards’ dandy wears on his 
head, the skin of the rabbit which he may 
have eaten last summer, nor dreams how that 
gibelotte skin has employed many industrious 
people, who live and work in the secluded by- 
ways of the capital. 


SOME AMENITIES OF WAR. 


Txe wind which, as the proverb teaches 
us, must be ill indeed when it blows no one 
good, can scarce be more noxious than 
when it is a wind of war. Yet the bullet 
has its lesson as well as the billet; and 
in the ill wind of the cannon ball and the 
surging shell, some indirect good may whistle 
sometimes. Every post that reaches England 
must bring to many, from the war, missives of 
dolor irretrievable and happiness quenched 
for ever. But we, the million, who have no 
individuality as a million, or as a corporation, 
or as a regiment, though as Mr. A, or my Lord 
B, or Alderman C, or Private D, we each 
may suffer, and have our private griefs; we 
the Nobody Everybody, to whom nothing is 
anything to speak of; have reason to be 
thankful for very many little sidewinds of 
good that the great tornado has brought with 
its blustering railing. To use an American 
locution, the war has “ opened up” a variety 
of subjects, and made sages and philosophers 
of thousands of persons who a few months 
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since were luxuriating in that ignorance 
which is proverbially stated to be bliss. 
Geography and the use of the globes the 
war has opened up to a surprising extent. 
Persons whose information relative to the 
exact position of Peckham-Rye was quite 
recently of a considerable degree of vague- 
ness, now discourse confidently about the 
Dobrudtscha, the Herzegovina, Krajova, 
Kars, Little Wallachia, ae Hango-Udde. I 
should like to know how many men out of 
ten thousand knew anything of Hango- 
Udde this time last year. We are in- 
debted to the war for a definite notion 
of that admirable glomeration of ferocity, 
knavery, and villany, a Bashi-Bouzouk. 
As the revolutionary troubles of eighteen 
hundred and forty-eight made us acquainted 
with some interesting strangers in the shape 
of Bans, Sclaves, Pan-Sclaves, Magyars, 
Croats, and Pandours, so has the present war 
introduced us to a variety of Boyards, Way- 
wodes, Papas, Montenegris, Fins, Klephtes, 
Palikari, Arnauts, Hospodars, and Bostandji 
Bashis, whose acquaintance is as edifying as 
it is delightful. It is alone worth while 

ying double income-tax for a short time to 
leer even through the columns of the 
Invalide Russe, that valorous lieutenant of 
artillery who so completely routed the com- 
bined fieets in Odessa ; in whose name there 
are acouple of Sch’s, with a Tch or two, with 


an Off or so to-finish off with, leading us to | 
believe that the young hero has been| 


studying fortification in nomenclature, as 


well as in bastions and curtains, and has | 


entrenched the few vowels in his name with 


a quite Vaubanic system of forts composed of | 


consonants, to prevent their being stormed 
by the infidels of the West. 

It is especially gratifying to remark what 
an ample flood of new and varied knowledge 
concerning the people and countries of the 
east has flowed into English channels since 
the war. The museum at the India House 
might have been open for a century; Mr. 
Madden, of Leadenhall Street, might have 
published hecatombs of oriental books; the 
Overland Mail might have arrived and de- 
parted once a week; painters might have 
flooded the albums, and print shops, and pic- 
ture galleries, with representations of oriental 
scenery ; yet for all this, had not the war 
intervened, years would have elapsed before 
we had divested ourselves of the idea that 
Turkey (to take one oriental country) was a 
land where the bulbul was in the constant 
habit of singing to the rose; where those 
generally uncommunicative plants, the orange 
and myrtle, told of the deeds that were done 
in their clime ; where no pasha’s head was 
safe on his shoulders; and where the lights 
of the harem passed their existence in gilded 
kiosques, arrayed in costumes as per steel 
plates in annuals, and soothed by amusements 
as per pattern of the ballets at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. Lady Mary Wortley Montague was 
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the first lady traveller who told us the truth 
about Turkey ; she showed us a Turkish harem 
in all its ugliness and dull sensuality, but 
that was a long time ago. Mr. Thackeray 
did a great deal when he compared the se- | 
raglio to Vauxhall by daylight. But the | 
war has done more. Every despatch from 
our own correspondent; every well-crossed 
sheet of foreign post from Captain Bando- 
lier of the Guards; every homely scrawl 
to father and mother, from Lance-Corporal 
Chokestock; will teach us more andmore about 
Turkey and the Turks. We know more about | 
them every day: it is astounding how much 
we know about them already. In the little 
sanded parlour of the Shoulder of Mutton 
village alehouse, Colin Clout and Lubin Lump 
hold forth as fluently (allowing a little for || 
variations of pronunciation) as my Lord onthe || 
crimson benches of the House, or the honour- | 
able Jack on the divan of the club smoking- 
room. And of what? Of Pilaff, save the 
mark! Of the forty days of Ramadan, of the | 
fireworks of Bairam, of yataghans, kabobs, | 
arabas, ulemas, Muftis, Softas, Shiekhs-ul- 
Islam, Rayahs, Nishams, Bostandjis, Kavasses, | 
chiboucks, and papoushes ; of the heights of 
Scutari, the sweet waters of Europe, the hill | 
of Pera, the lanes of Stamboul, the arsenal of | 
Tophané, Seraglio int, Bujukderé, the | 
castles of the Da 
Princes, the barracks of Haydar Pacha, the | 
Almeidan, Trajan’s wall, the Passes of the | 
Balkan, and the Sulina mouths of the | 
Danube! 

In fact, there can scarcely be a cheerier | 
point of view from which to look at the 
gloomy prospect of war than from the educa- 
tional Belvedere, on which we are in the | 
present era permitted to mount our telescopes. | 
When, as is poetically narrated, the in- | 
teresting and beautiful Eliza stood on the 
wood-crowned height o’er Minden’s plain, 
spectatress of the fight, she could have seen 
nothing but smoke and red flame; could | 
have heard nothing but the hoarse roar and 
sullen din of battle. Eventually, Eliza was 
shot. But owr battles have their amenities. | 
For our information, the daily newspapers || 
send forth certain leal and trusty adherents | 
—gentlemen who have graduated at Uni- 
versities, and worn stuff gowns and horse- 
hair wigs in the Great Hall of Pleas at 
Westminster, and who, partly through pa- 
triotic motives, partly for the considera- 
tion of a handsome salary, betake them- 
selves to the seat of war, scour the most 
unfriendly and inhospitable regions, ride 
long stages, foodless, upon vicious horses 
with backbones like razors, and mouths like 
files; drink black bitter coffee and smoke | 
tobacco with Agas and Effendis—to the | 
promotion of political knowledge, but to the | 
detriment of their own constitutions; eat | 
mutton like leather, and beef like mahogany; | 
abjure knives and forks ; suffer hospitable but | 
uncleanly Pashas to stuff balls of greasy rice | 














anelles, the Island of | 


Charles Dickens.} §23 
into their mouths with their (the Pashas’)|the lean, savage dogs quarrelling over car- 
fingers ; consent to forget the very existence |cases by moonlight on the yellow sands; 
of such articles as razors, soap, or nail-|the smoking Turks, the bustling Greeks. 
brushes ; sleep anywhere; deliver them-| Mosque sat minaret, fez and yataghan, 
selves willing captives to the bow of the|steamer and caique, bombarded city and 
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bug and the spear of the flea; treat clean 
linen as a myth; wear jack-boots; run, 
over and above all these little inconveniences, 
the additional risks of perishing by fever, 
ague, or dysentery ; or of being hanged as 
spies, or blown to pieces decently with a 
shell or a cannon-ball, according to the usages 


of civilised warfare and the laws of nations. | 


Whereunto must be added the pen of a 
ready writer, and the power of compress- 
ing the matter for an essay in the Quar- 
terly within the limits of a column of long 
| primer type ; the faculty of observation, ferti- 
|| lity of quotation, readiness of illustration, a re- 
|| tentive memory, a current acquaintance with 
| allthecountriesand political systems of Europe. 
| Furthermore, our own correspondent must be 
enduring of fatigue, impervious to weather, 
callous to vexation and affront, patient of 
delay, unbindable by red tape, quite indiffer- 
ent to the objections of high and mighty lords 
| to his existence, electro-telegraphic in appre- 
| hension, unswerving in industry, unshake- 
able in probity, and above all, he must send 
smart articles. Ifhe is not this kind of cor- 
| respondent, and cannot accomplish all these 


|| things, the sooner he comes back, is called to | 


the bar of the Middle Temple, and writes an 
| account of what he has seen in two crushing 
| volumes that would kill an elephant, the 
| better. 

| It is another of the educational amenities 
|| of war, that amidst the roar of cannon and 


burning transport—we can see them all, with- 
out stirring trom our firesides, for sixpence. 
A shilling, and half-an-hour’s walk, and 
Messrs. Grieve and Telbin, or Mr. Beverley, 
will transport us to the seat of war, and show 
us water as blue, and minarets as white, and 
within an ace as real, as the actual things of 
three thousand years ago; while the urbane 
Mr. Stocqueler, or the voluble Mr. Kenney, 
will talk like agreeable books, and save 
us the trouble of reading and travelling, 
and yet teach us more than we might gain by 
either. 

It is one distinctive feature of the present 
war, that it carries its educational arteries 
into the very lowest members of the body 
corporate. In the last war, the great mass of 
the people had but two definite opinions as 
to the conduct of hostilities, In the first 
place, that Boney was an incarnation of all 
human evil, whom it was expedient by all 
|means, fair or foul, to demolish; in the 
second, that one Englishman was equal to 
three Frenchmen. With some old ladies of 
| the period, there was a supplementary notion 
|added to these two great canons of faith: 
namely, that whenever the wind howled rather 
| boisterously among the chimney-pots at 
night, or a door was violently slammed, 
the French were coming. It is comfort- 
| able now-a days to compare these crude and 
| prejudiced views of matters, with the calm, 


| earnest, and intelligent manner in which the 








| the clash of sabres, or, as it sometimes) people discuss the progress and conduct of 
| happens, in the dearth of belligerent opera-| the war. Impatience of taxation may yet exist, 
| tions, those schoolmasters of journalism | but ignorant impatience is no more. We 
who are abroad on our behoof can find leisure | know—in short, we wILL know—what we 
| to enlighten us as to the minutest details of go to war for, and why; and though 
oriental life. Between the lulls of shot and | the wicked jack-booted Czar is turned to 
| shell, shrapnel and grape, mine and counter- | considerable account as a mark for carica- 
| mine, assault and sortie, covered ways and/ture, as the moral acuity or adornment of 
tétes-de-pont, our instructors tell us soothing | every tale in a political street-ballad, we 
tales of the Turkish ladies’ boots, the Sultan’s| don’t make Nicholas a boguey for our 
band-master, the price of fowls at Gallipoli, | children. 

the scarcity of Londor porter at Scutari.| Some of the amenities of war have found 
We are told how the Turks were unmoved their way into that ordinarily ferocious 
by the terrific bearskins of the guards, but! library, the very low literature of the people. 
were somewhat melted into admiration by the | I have observed with considerable gratifica- 
kilts of the Highlanders; how the Zouaves tion, in the thickly populated districts of 
and the Rifles fraternised together ; how | London, as well as in the lesser Londons of the 
much brandy the coquettish vivandiéres | provinces, where the toil-burnt men of the 
sold ; how officious wives carried revolvers | clogs, andanvils,and spindles, congregate, that 
in their belts; and the camp lines of the the news of the war, albeit greedily looked 
British troops on their departure for Varna | out for, is of a healthier and more intellectual 
were marked by broken jam-pots, pomatum-| character than the other exciting literary 
pots, sardine-cases, and bones of fowls. As/| dishes served up for the refectation of the 
we read, comes forth with a burst, and an | masses. 

additional fifty thousand circulation, the! Idonotthink the English peopleare, or ever 
Great Illustrated Paper ; and in the magic | will be, at allin danger of being bitten by that 
mirror of the engraved block, forthwith we | mischievous tarantula, Glory. Theretore, I 
see the guardsman unpacking his port-| would sooner see the sons of England reading 
manteau in his barrack quarters at Scutari ;| the bold exploits of England’s martial worthies, 
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of her great captains by land and sea, than the 
sorry rogueries of those other disreputable 
captains who answer to the name of Macheath, 
Turpin, Sheppard, Duval, or Sixteen-String- 
Jack. Iwould sooner purchase the Life of the 
Duke of Wellington in twelve penny numbers, 
with an engraving of the Battle of Waterloo 
gratis (be sure to ask for Stubbs’s edition), and 
which work I have recently perused with im- 
mense satisfaction, finding it to be written in a 
style far above the general average of such pub- 
lications—so much so, that it occurs tome that 
I have read most of it before, in an obscure 
publication relative to the Peninsular War by 
one Napier—I say I would rather purchase 
Number One (with which are presented Num- 
bers One and Two of the Life of Admiral 
Nelson), than I would subscribe to the Penny 
Murder Sheet or the Minerva Press with 
new steam to it. 

Another, though perhaps a more ques- 
tionable, amenity of war, occursin the astound- 
ing development which it has given in that 
desirable quality in a civilized people culti- 
vating the arts—the imaginative faculty. 
The stock signs and wonders of the news- 
papers, the enormous gooseberries, showers 
of frogs, black rain, gigantic cucumbers, 


singular births, and curious lusus nature, 
have quite disappeared of late, and are now 
replaced by bombardments of cities, captures 
of ports, destruction of fleets, abdications of 
crowned heads, and slaughters of illustrious 
personages, all absolutely ideal. The elec- 


tric telegraph starts up as a lyric poet— 
quite an Ossian, of the genuine Macpher- 
son order; and on its many stringed lyre 
sings peans of advances that never were, 
and retreats that never will be. Enthu- 
siastic artists see with prophetic souls their 
uncles sinking in burning transports far 
out at sea, and give us authentic pictures of 
the same. A view of the battle of Navarino, 
becomes, by a stretch of imagination, the 
bombardment of Odessa ; and amid rumours 
and counter-rumours, telegraphic despatches, 
and private letters, a new question is added 
to the already lengthy list of those awaiting 
human solution, namely, “ Who tells all the 
lies about the war ?” 

I have not come to the end of my catalogue 
of the war’s amenities yet. I can proudly 
point to this consoling fact, that the war has 
completely “shut up” the bores. They have 
not aleg to stand upon. The Protectionist 
bore ; the “what are we to do with our 
produce ?” bore; the Irish bore (a dreadful 
creature) ; the colonial bore ; the tiger bore 
(generally in the H.E.LC.S.); the sporting 
bore, who wishes some one would name the 
winner of the Squapter cup ; the statistical 
bore ; the story-telling bore; the doctrinal 
bore—the war has annihilated them, drawn 
their tusks, stuffed the lemon-gag of silence 
between their jaws. If a man attempt to 
bore you now, be down upon him with the 
Crimea; if he persist, tackle him with the 





Bamberg Conference ; if he show any remain- 
ing spark of vitality, finish him with the relief 
of Silistria, and the probable draught of 
water of the Russian ships of the line 
in the Baltic. 
species of bore who has started up since the 
commencement of hostilities—the war bore 
—the man who is far from satisfied about the 
treaties of Unkiar-Skelessi, who would like to 


know more of what passed between Catherine | 


the Second and the Grand Vizier in seventeen 


hundred and eighty-two, and who is desirous | 


of telling you how far the provisions of the 
Tanzimat have been carried out by the 
Sultan Abd-ul-Medjid. 
with the war-bore. He can’t last. 
sure to break down after a little, over 


some hard Turkish word, and then you can | 
uestion of | 
the guardsmen’s stocks, or the discipline of 


lead him gently back to the 


the Zouaves. 


Such are a few of the amenities of war, | 
Happy and grateful should these nations be | 


if the dreadful undertaking we are upon 


assume no more repulsive form than that | 


which it has already taken. The war will 
have had its amenities indeed, if it terminate 


without a famine, without a press-gang, with- | 


out national poverty, without a dreadful 
slaughter. Nor, among the amenities of the 
struggle, should we fail to reckon—chiefest 


among them, should we reckon rather—the | 


fact that the war has brought closer and 
firmer together the bonds of intelligence and 
union between the two bravest, wisest, gentlest 
nations of the world. The hot eastern sun 


may melt away, ere it sets, many mutual | 


hatreds, dislikes, prejudices, ignorances, jea- 
lousies, misunderstandings, ‘hen when the 
steam argosies bear the peacemakers of the 
world back to their native shores again; 


standing hand in hand in a better brother- | 


hood, Saxon and Gaul will agree, rather to 
repudiate every victory gained in ages gone, 
in contest with each other; rather to cast 
every tattered standard, every hard-won 
trophy, every bloodstained glory, into the 
fathomless sea, and let their memories perish 
there ; than that one fresh bickering, one 


new jealousy, one angry word should arise | 


between the great twin brothers of civilisa- 
tion. 
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There is, to be sure, a new | 





But we can bear | 
Hejis | 














